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INTRODUCTION 


Civics is generally considered as a science as well as an 
ar( of good social life All other sciences social and physical, 
are expected to place their results at the service of man and 
the society of which he is a member and Civics is really 
a study of man as he is m relation to his social and physical 
environment it does not however restrict its scope to find out 
what man is or what his relation to his environment is It goes 
further and assumes the work of finding out what man ought 
to be and can be in relation to hia surroundings, human or 
geographical Therefore in studying this science the necessity 
of knowing the original and habitual nature of man assumes 
a great importance Accepting as a fundamental proposition 
the fact that man is a conditioned but changeable being, as 
is proNed by Kis past career and his present state, it becomes 
necessary to study the influences winch limit his freedom or 
association, isolation or exclusiveness, and the forces which 
help his progress or aspirations 

Hence other important items in the study of Civics are the 
(questions of the rise of society, of the traditions and forms it 
creates to regulate man who is found to be essentially a social 
animnl. and of the ideals or the work it undertakes in order 
to provide scope for man's energies All this may be called 
the social environment — the creation of man himself acting in 
groups or associations 

Then comes the study of the natural or geographical 
environment- h_makes us realise how far man » a free being, 
how far the external influences limit the Lpotcntialities of hia 
career | or the his personality and how far 

he influences the environment Civics also deals with other 
problems, such as men's duties in a particular environment and 
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the methods of their performnneer the ‘ forms nnd institutions 
which will lead him into a harmonious relation with his re- 
created or perfected surroundings. 

A preparatory knowledge about one’s duty as a citizen 
or a patriot or a cosmopolite requires a thorough knowledge 
of the past history, of the present institutions and beliefs, and 
a survey of geographical features and influences whether un- 
touched by the hand of man or recreated by him. 

If the idea of Civics as it is conceived to-day is to restrict 
its scope to nations, then it becomes an intensive study of a 
particular culture, its present condition and its future work, 
nnd consequently racial forms nnd thoughts, grooves and 
tendencies, receive more attention than larger human values 
or virtues. The science of Civics is to-day conceived and 
dealt with in the spirit of national and not in the spirit of 
cosmopolitan values.,. 

We have just commenced its study in India from the Indian 
point of view. My desire is to perform this task in the follow- 
ing pages in an elementary way. 

European writers approach the study of Civics with ideas 
borrowed from their own history or society and from the 
classical history and literature of Greece nnd Rome. These 
two have played a very large part in moulding the thoughts 
nnd beliefs, the customs nnd conventions of Europeans. In 
India we are the inheritors of a Vedic civilisation which 
moulded our life differently from that of the Europeans. 
Therefore in our study of Civics and Politics it is essential to 
note first the general features of our social and political thbught 
in order to be able to appreciate fully the various social and 
political factors which are influencing our life to-day. 

In a study of this kind we find hardly any books which 
try to point out the individual mentality and social theories 
which an , Indian student brings to bear on the problems of 
Civics and Politics. His mental outlook and civic endeavours 
are moulded largely by his social and religious traditions which 
are based on his social theories nnd religious convictions when 
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Ke comes m contact vytb*^ew ideas which lead him lo new 
values of life and conceptions of the future 

Therefore it has become very necessary to state the general 
social theory of the Hindus in the very beginning of this book 
in order to help the student in valuing the old and the new 
conceptions of civic and political life 

There IS another aspect from which this treatment of the 
Hindu social theory is also important To day every belief, 
every institution and every science are examined m the light 
of the idea of Progress This idea was absent in the early 
speculations of the East as well as the West The Rta-idea 
of cosmic order, the Yuga idea of successive det*noration and 
cycles of the Hindus, the idea of degeneration and decay or 
periods of cycles of the Creeks and Romans the idea of 
Predestination and Providential Design of the Mediaeval thinkers 
had moulded the outlook and confined the efforts of the peoples 
m pre modern history Even their theories of freedom, in- 
dividual and social, worked under these limitations of individual 
and worldly conceptions Hindus and Moslems have not as 
yet given up this outlook on the course of human life Hence 
It has become necessary to examine the various factors and 
beliefs of the traditional outlook and to state the strength they 
bring to beat on the problems of their civil life in all its phases 
and aspects ^ 

Thus such a preliminary statement of the Hindu Social 
Theory will serve two purposes Firstly it will give a correct 
idea of the traditional mentality and theory of the Hindus 
about social and civic life and ideals <. Secondly it will serve 
as a study m contrast of the two different outlooks which must 
coalesce in their conflict or merge one into the other in order 
to make a happy and harmonious life in the future possible 
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CHAPTER I 

HINDU SOCIAL THEORY 

The aim of the Hindus has been to produce the best man 
morally and spiritually by a life of conscious, social and indivi- 
dual experience and ends They worked out 
idiss *'"* social theory and social organisation by 

adopting the following ideas and institutionst 
namely, the four Varnas. the four A^ramas the four Puru?arthas. 
the four Yugas. the three Lokas. the ideas of Karma and 
Punarjanma, the three Avasthas, the three Cunas, the three 
Dandaa or controls as a check on Karma, and the Eternity 
and Universality of the Alma or Pum?a and the finite Piakrti 
or matter 

Under these conceptions they organised the life here and 
hereafter, and in the light of its necessities, rules and regu 
lations. ' discipline and deterrents were laid 
It* content* Here we find stated by them some 

fundamental views and practices about man as an individual 
and man in association, as regards the reality in him, his 
nature, his action and its results, the various stages of his 
life,' the classification of man according to his svabhava or 
nature, his various aims, his disciplines and their results, his 
relation to time and creation, his final position in the Universe 
and Kis ultimate end 
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These arc some of the ideas and institutions round Avhich 
the Hindu social theory works and on which it rests. Plindus. 

thoui^h they dealt ^s■ith and kept before their 
eves the Eternal in religion, the Universal in 
life hereafter. philosophj' and the Formless in resthetics, 
aKva3’s believed in a life of experience and 
realisation in this world (Pratyaksa .Anubhava). The ideal or 
the reality, the absolute or the infinite. \s'as to be approached 
through the practical or the actual, the relative or the finite. 
It was to be a progress by stages, a training and discipline 
through experiences. Tliis world was considered to be unreal 
to the extent that it \vas not the end of existence, as it was 


full of changing forms and temporary beliefs. But otherwise 
it was the onlj' actualitj" where a Mumuksu (one desirous of 
salvation) could gain experience for reaching the ultimate 
reality (Tattva) and liberation (Mukti). or peace (5nnti) and 
joy (Ananda). 

TTierefore this world and its life were not neglected, but 
all life's aspects, periods, and functions were mapped out, 
studied and organised, and their interrelation 

The chnracter highest end of man properly laid down, 

or socinl orfjnni- ^ 

sntion. The Hindus subordinated in their ultimate 


sj'nthesis of the whole life of man the various 
aspects of that life to the central aim of human existence. 
TTie underlying principle of Hindu civilisation is therefore the 
balancing of ideals, purposes and functions, and their proper 
interrelation and subordination. Every svabhava. every stage 
of man s life, and cv'cr^" aim of man s beinj; personal and 
social, have been conceived as interrelated to others. Every 
one of these is to be expressed, led, and practised alon^ with 
and in proper relation to others. Each followed independent- 
ly or dominantly’ leads to partial or selfish life or perverted 
life, not to full or social life or normal life. Therefore each 
must be properly balanced or adjusted with the other and 
subordinated to the higher. 

Hence it will be seen that each individual is allotted a task 
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nnd n tune (o <lo u n«ch s(n(rc of hi* lifr i* shown its own 
trmls nml tempers The V«rnn llieory, the Aftrnmn theory 
nnd the Piirii?'iilhn theory i»re rooted m the iden of division 
of work nnd nllolment of function* nccordini; to Giipn nnd 
Knrmn to different mdividunis. prcscnbint; stn^es of work nnd 
InyioR down the ends which nre to be soiipht nftrr TTie 
RiiidinK conception is. however of n virtuous but n hnrmonious 
nnd fuil life here nnrl of i» spiritunl life hetcnfter 

Every individunl i* expected to ro throuRh nil the Aspect* 
nnd trinls or enjoyments of life And thus Acquire experience 
dufitiR Ins forwnrd journey of Altnchment (PrAvrttimAfRn) intq. 
this world (SAijisrirn) so ns to lend him back on his relnrninR- 
journey of drtlnchment (NivrllmmtRn) to liberation (Mok^a) 
without nny furllier nttncliments to perisiinble objects or pur- 
pose* 

I lindu aocinl theory coiueniplate* therefore the orftnnisn- 
tion of life in nil its wny*. stARes. and ends ti believe* m 
the orRnmsntion of every moment anti move* 

III olijfst nienl of n man** life for a hiRlicr ideal or pur* 

pose It bases itself on the experience of this world nnd its 
proper vnhintion J{ does not create « conflict of Joynlties or 
idenls, but asks us to choose our field of work nnd our piece of 
work, nnd follow it. nnd nlwny* wnnt* us to keep in mind 
its iiiterielnlion to other nnd hiRher sides of life, nnd not 
allow our Svnbhnvn. Gunn or Knrmn to dominnte or to demor- 
nhse the rest We nre one nmopRsi the ninny nnd nre for 
the ninny in ihi* worldly life which is chiefly n life of nssocm- 
tion nnd experience 

1 urilier, ench avnbhnvn, rnch atnRe. nnd ench end of life 
hns its rules, nnd sy»leins nnd subjects of educntion or dis- 
cipline, cnDet] Acfirn. Vynvnhlrn, nnrl PrAyniotln TJicse 
nre nil included in Dhntmn, Arthn, Knmn nnd Mok?n ^ristrns 
Thus we find here Inid down the course* of life of a Rood 
Hrnhmncrirl, Gfhnsthn. VfinnprAslha nnd Snnynsr . of n Rood 
Drrihmnnn, Kjnllnyn. Vnilyn nnd Sudrn j nnd of nn ideni 
Tynnrmn, Atfhn. 'iknmn nncl Vldkyn , we n'lso linh fne 'blimnnyn- 
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dharmn of nil prescribed, ns well ns their Apnddhnrmn, 
Gunndhnrmn nnd , Svnbhavndhnrmn. Then the life of Dur- 
vrtln or one who is nn nposlnle from his proper place and 
function of life is indiented, nnd the evils nnd dnnpers of nn 
improper life pointed out. 

Two Snstrns worked out the Mindu socinl theory. The 
Mok.snsastrn discussed nnd defined the end nnd plnce of man 
in Universe. According to the Vni.sesikns 
irnu Nihsreyn.'^n or spiritunl pence 
which was the result of man's delivernnee 
from his nttnchmenls nnd limitations (Bnndhnnns). The Nili- 
saslrn looked to worldly life nnd welfare nnd led man throuph 
it, by InyinR down rules nnd ndvoentinp nn orf.;nnisnlion to- 
wards the ultimate end. Man is conceived to be able to lise 
bishcr by his satisfactions nnd disciplines secured in worldly 
attachments or limitations. These nre expected to lend to the 
nwnkeninp; of n pure pnssionlessncf s and of a spirit of har- 
mony within him. 

The Nitisastm consists of Dhnrma, Arthn, nnd Kama 
Sastrns. All the principles nnd rules laid down and followed 
. for the mornl nnd spiritunl well-beinf» of men 

TliPir conteniB. , ' ^ 

are coTlecled in Dhnrmn.sastrn. These alone 


ensure security 
Dlinrmndrintrii. 
Vyn^nharn nnd 


of welfare here nnd hereafter. In this the 
whole life of man is considered nnd tried 
to be rcRulnted and moulded, Acarn, 
Praynscittn nre its main divisions. It consists 


of injunctions and prohibitions, that is, duties relntin" to : — 


(1) Domestic or family life. 

(2) Socinl life of men in each Varna nnd Asrnmn, nnd 

their common life. 

t3) Religious life, organised in Ynjnn, Svadhy.ayn, Vrntn 
and Tnpas. 

(4) Political life of kings nnd subjects. 

All the above items come under Acarn section. 
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(5) Civil life organised in civil and criminal laws 

It IS the VyavaKatSL section 

(6) Purification or penances 

It IS the Prlyascitta portion 

TTiese rules are not confused together but properly harmonised 
They are meant for the same person in his differerit stages 
oF life or spheres of woric. and m his human relations and 
religious undertakings which are interrelated and interdepend- 
ent They are put together because the fundamental unity 
of human personality is not lost sight of In Dharmasastra 
the highei conception of the lies, tasks, and transcendental 
values of society is tried to be worked out namely, how and 
why the society is ultimately to hold together (DhSrana) 
Therefore it describes who a good Brgbmana is and gives 
rules and aims of his life and discipline, because Brahmans 
IS the best man morally and spiritually, and it is the aim of 
society to create or to develop such a best man out of every 

Arthasastra dealt with Varta or the science of good 
Vrtti or material life, and with Dandaniti or the science of good 
Arthasastia government wherein principles and Jules of 
material welfare and political association were 
laid down It consists of legitimate political institutions and 
rules which are necessary to protect Dharma conceptions 
practices and society of men as such, and of the legitimate 
means and professions which secure livelihood or material wel- 
fare 

If m Dharmasastra the problem of ihe Vrtti of the Brlh- 
mana is fully dealt with, m Arthasastra the problems of the 
Vrttis of Ksattriyas and Vaisyas are properly indicated and 
worked out In Arthasastra the higher conception of 'power 
and wealth and their legitimate acquisition, protection and 
promotion are discussed or stated, and the best Ksattriya and 
the best Vaisya are tried to be painted, by giving all their 
needs and the proper methods of their work and welfare 
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Kr. 


mnsij^lra. 


Krimnsastra dealt with conjupal happiness and domestic 
equipments and accomplishments, leading to the legitimate 
satisfaction and development of Panca 
Jnanendriyas and Panca Karmendriyas. It 
consists of rules and regulations relating to matters of wooinc, 
marriage, matrimonial life, good progeny, and various accom- 
plishments, literary, recreative and domestic, and of the means 
of acquiring and possessing that happiness legitimately and 
morally. In Kamasastra the higher conception of conjugal 
life on its moral side and not as in Dharmas'astra on its 
social or religious side is indicated. Hence the best hus- 
band or Bharta and the best wife or Bharya are tried to be 
described. 

These three sciences are known as Trivarga. They are 
mutually dependent or .Anyonyasrayi, but in cases of conflicts 
between the duties prescribed by these three 
relTiions op any occasion, the Dharma rules are more 

important and binding than the Arlha and 
Kama rules. The rule is that Arthasaslratlu halavat Dharma- 
sasiram, i.c., Dharmasastra is more binding than the Artha- 
saslra. 

Thus the Hindu 5astras or the Hindu social theory under- 
takes the task of creating an ideal man for the purposes for 
which he is meant, of showing him his pro- 
per sphere, and legitimate work and method, 
and of valuing the purpose of each and subordinating it to 
the higher and the whole end. 

Men thus pursuing Trivarga will secure an abundance of 
unmixed happiness in this and in the other world. None of 
these Trivargas should be pursued in such a way as likely to 
be injurious to the interest of the other two. Anyoni/anu- 
hanclharp irivargarfi sevcia, and esam samaoayc puroah 
puTVo garlyan (Kama Sutra). 

A good Brahmana searched after knowledge, peace and 
purity, and used Vedabhyasa, Yajna, Tapas, Vrata, and Vidya 
■for reaching these (cf. Manu, X. 80, XI. 235). 


Tlie'ir mm. 
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A pood Kfnttriyn strived after power and freedom and 
used ihe discipline enjoined for a Sapt'inRn state 

A good Vniiya desired for wcnllh and used his know- 
ledge of Kf?i Gorakfa, Viinijya, Kuslda, ant! the security and 
orrier of society for its pttrsiiit 

A good '^Ciclrn wished to serve and user! his knowledge 
of Kalas or arts and handicrafts for the purpose 

The result of this theory is that the Brfihinana comes to 
possess spiritual merit and is therefore creative m thought and 
IS a teacher the K?at<ri)n to hold political power and is there 
fore a protector of life lihetly an«l property the Vaisya to 
handle material wealth and is therefore a supplier of material 
resources of lift anil the $udrn to pursue arts and handicrafts, 
and IS therefore a servant TTnis life's important functions are 
properly assigned and entrusted lo different classes, so as to 
minimise conflict confusion and perversion amongst them 

The 1 Iindu social ami religious conceptions and ptaclices 
Tlie ireaiiiri are dealt with m (he foilowipg books — 

The Srnuln Sutra* concern ihemselvcs with the follow- 
ing of the injunctions (PneonrTf prav{tll, 
Vncnni'innn'iUi ) of the Derna) Vedas especially 
(he Yainndhntma. which is P.ualaukika or other 
worldly in it* effects 

The Dharmn Sutras deal with the various stages of social 
life, the Acnrn or personal practices anil disci- 
plines of a student, a householder, a forest dweller 
and an ascetic : and of a Brahmana a K^allriya, 
a Vnisya and a Sudrn . with the Vyavnhura of the 
King and his subjects, and of the subjects with one 
another . and with the penances for all the breaches 
of duties of life The last niainly lay down rules 
for purity, and control of body and mind in various 
periods of personal life and associated life 
Therefore Saipyama and Saducara are emphasised 

The. G^hva Sutras mention the Saniskaras or the sacred 
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rites of life nncl initiation nt various periods of 
physiological chanRes in body and psychological 
changes in mind. 

The Hindu social theory was worked out similarly in 
political and other institutions of the society. 

Hindus organised their territorial affairs on a group basis. 
Territorial units with an identity of interests or with common 
historical traditions were recognised ns centres 

Rrlip nnc"*'°the '^dependent and real life. The 

KitiK’H position. affairs of lower units \s'ere properly guard- 

ed against the encroachments of higher 
units but were duly subordinated to the greater social interests 
of the higher groups. There was more of devolution and less of 
interference from the above. Only in cases of conflicts or 
joint interests of similar units the higher groups were expected 
to interfere or to bring about co-operation and co-ordination. 
The lowest unit was Kuln, and then higher in order were 
5reni, Jfili. Pugn, Gann, Gramn. Purn, Jannpndn and Rn.strn. 
The King was the final adjudicator of disputes and conflicting 
interests. He was not the supreme law-giver, nor the irrespon- 
sible lender, nor the fountain of justice, nor the one primary 
landowner. He was the national representative, and the 
guardian of the pence. He was bound by oath to Dhnrmn 
and to people to govern well. But in this function also he 
was to observe the laws of the society and to cnrrj' out the 
interpretations or applications of these laws with the help of the 
guardians of society or the Council of the learned or the wise. 
He himself was bound by the laws. He had duties to observe 
and virtues to develop. Thus ultimately the Hindu concep- 
tion led to a system of laws or constitution, called Dhnrmn, 
nt the top. In it the King and the various groups had their 
functions laid down, their jurisdictions stated and their in- 
terrelations defined. A gntha quoted by Asnhaya in his com- 
mentary on Narada (1. 1 1) states : — 

Grume cirslah pure yuti pure ciralaalu rajani 
Rajna distah l^udj-sto oa nasti paunarbhavo oidhih. 
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>> 

1 liii rrlnlm lo ft|iprnU Jn ilmpulrd rnsrn, liiK it aliowi 
tlif »iirr<-B*inn of ^'roiip* aikI Aiilliofillrt m n iimiitt •riirn of 
iinpotlnncr Id Nfirndn (I 7) w«* fiiKt it ilntrtl i~ 
f\»/i1ri< irroo|jrif< n/i>n nrtui/i, 

/Vfi//jf/n7 i>//<i('rifi(Vi1o<'iiii giuvahlif/titfiV/artilfiiriitii 

I iiM roinm kiitn, tlirii ilirn (•nnn nnd lliro tlip Kidk'* 

nppouitrd oirim m n n|ii i rMuin m niMIri* nf VvnvfttiHin 


'l rijrinvnlkyn (I <t>l) •n\* 

A iiliifil Jii/l4rf'nUtUt II uiirifiM M/Kipiii/or/iitii/fin, 
hilun Ki/ii fxil/il 

^ ii)l1nvnll<yn (II tO) ('ivra •iiiiilni vipwi 
Nfl^t luigtih iicunifo lliii A'di/ii/ ill 

I'liii'uiii ful'i niit iiufuiii\rinuii t'f/iioiihiiuii'lilliiiii mniini 

lliTP Kiiiii n (niinU or ilnii, '^rrin i* n Kudd or n 
vni'nlioiinl yrouji of oiip in«tp or ditfrirnt i mtPii I'mtn or 
Cniin M (III n^KOciiitioii of tlio pMiplr of vnnoiia inAlrii mid 
diffi'K'tit piofruAKiii* of n villn((r oi town ((titiinn nr I’nrn) nr 
n tririloriid t'roiip I or I'littAli nrr ntnlril to Iip •rioitlliil/i 
lililriiiiiiril}noin, /i/i(ri>ioi>fNiri<ioi < /^oW/uimio/i'iif/ormi Kmiiiri 
iiiijiiiril<ll»lliiii\iiiu~im, Of niroriliiK; to I'miiiii, lliry ftrr ritiort 
nrW|(nti<{tt(i|/n/( fiit/ififcAfiiii(>rffrffi(Oi(7/i mioiK/odi (umidi, 

/ (• , ITit'nt nrr Irriilnrinl AMorintiona for rroruiinir })iirpoRra of 
lifp. I liiiii Ktiln iiintlrr* wrrn ndiiiiiiiMprrd nrronliim to Kuln- 
dlinniin, flmii ninttrri ncronliiiK to Siroidlinriiin mid I'Ajia 
or Oniin iiintlrm nrrorilinK to 1 ’Oka or tinpindiimni'' wliWli 
inPAiil Cin'iiiin innllprii or I’lirA pnnltPiA llir Kimk ■ olfifrr 
rmiip in tlir mil nt tlm lirnil Hip Knits finnily di'nll wltli 
Krutrn innllpm or llir coiiitiion intrrr»l* of nil in iIip ((inntp«l 
indr|)rndpnt Imrilorinl milt nrcordiiiK to |(ft)ndlinfiiin lin»rd on 
Dlinminiarlrn nnd Arllinif.ittrn or llir I'dp* nf Vftrtil nnd 
f)ni^dnnnl •clmicr* 
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f tio chief duty of llie Kitu; v/m the protection of hie, 'uili- 
jects, of their life, liljcrty, pro[)erty anr! piirruiit*, of happiiu-!"- 
aiul their social institutions. Mann (VII. 3) 
states • " Rcihr.drtluimcir.iic r.nn'dr.iKi rdjdntirn 

pom- 

ri.srjri/ pro/i/iii/i ’ It therefore involved a 
search for \vroni;fioers anrl their jJiinishinent, 
that IS. Ktinfal^fn'rxlhrindtii anrl Dii.'.fti.'.i/nfldriflnh . Me was to 
inciiiirr- into their arts or vyavaharas with the assistance of a 
body of Ir-ariierl men V.'ijnavall'.ya (II I) lays rlown : — 

I i/ni'nluirdrWff^ali pa-'.f/i-t ru/i’nr/hldr hrdhtuarjiiih ;:cihii, 

I) hanutnUl sir drill r. dr <'n(i /,;ror//iri/o()/ifj|>ii!or;i7n/i. 

I he Kinp should with the h'dp of learned Brrihnianas decide 
lawsuits in accordance witli the rlictates of [^harniasasirn 
unrufih'fl by anpru and umnfliK-ncr-tl by preerl 

1 he Dharmas.'istra to be ariniimstered is based on .'sruti. 
.Smrtt. Sadacara. SriisiKi cri piiiiciiiidliiicinah. or Sdnuiol^ 
narikalpaicih, l^driuih, and is subject to local or prouji usnpe.s 
which arc not inconsistent with the .“s.'istran, namely, the cun- 
toms of Kula. Jali. hrerii. Puya. Crama, Pura anrl Desa. Tlie 
verdict of the learned was generally binding on the Kinf; or 
his appointerl officer or jurlpe. 

Narada (X. 2. 3) r-.xpllcitly stale.s that “ thrr l:inp mu.st 
maintain the usa',;r-.s of the piiilds and other corporation.s. 
Whatever be their law.s, their (religious) duties, (the rules 
repardinp) their attendance, and the (particular mode of) live- 
lihood [irescribcd for them, that the King .sliall approve of.” 

't',"\jnavall:ya (II. 192) contains; — 

^irctii-naip.ania-pdnarnH-fraridndni api/aijarp oidliih, 

Blicclarp cair.diii njpo rak^cl purOa-Ortlirp ca pdlaiyct. 

This shows that the Kiiif-t was to step in when discussions and 
diflerences arose between diffr-rent yroiips and make each 
party conform to the existinj? rules and usages. 

Sarnuhdndrji Iti ijo clharnxastc.na rlhartncria Ic sadd, 
Praliuryuh sarualidrtjdrxi svadharmenu ca vyauasthildh. 


Kinp *1 
nful 
lion 
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This is quoted in Vivndnmtnrikara (p 160) and shows the legit 
status of groups and associations 

King s power is indicated by Mitramisra as follows — 

* SomnhJsa^./ou (osi/a dan^o rJ/rld i^idhcyah " 
Orhnspnti (XVII 20) says — 

Mttlihyaih saha samuhdndrp vtsaijivddo yada bhai.cl, 
Tadij lUedraycl uyo aoadhatme *thtipayi.l ca Ian 
" When a dispute arises between the chiefs and the societies 
the King shall decide it and shall bring them back to duties 

Ofhaspati (I 28 30) further states — 

“ Relatives, guilds assemblies (of co inhabitants) and other 
persons duly appointed by the King, should decide lawsuits 
among men except causes concerning violent crimes (Sahasa) 
When a cause has been (duly) investigated by (meetings of) 
kmdted U should be decided after due deliberation by guilds , 
when It has not beer (sufficiently) made out by such assemblies 
(it should be) by appointed (judges) ' These groups, voca 
tional and ternlorial had judicial and executive powers, and 
also some nile-inaking power for themselves 

The village ns n lemtonnl unit in the political administra 
tion of the country had great autonomous powers in ndminis* 
Irativc, taxing and judicial matters Kings had only the final 
appellate authority 

Tlicte were oflicets of the Kmg to teptesenl him in villages 
to superintend, to watch the interests of the people and to 
collect King's taxes Thus the Hindu political system was not 
a centralised or military administration 

There were guilds of merchants and professionals which 
looked after the economic organisation and wants of society 
TTie religious associations or Sanghas regulated the religious 
life and met the religious want* of the people The A^rama* 
and Vidynp‘i{has gave education to the people s children The^ 
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Tcmnlninp mntters of common nncl RcnernI inlcrcslF were look- 
•ecl after by villnRe-nsscmblies nncl tlieir committees. Tlie.'e 
\s’ere Renernlly for wntersupply, rond.s, npricnltiire, pnrdens, 
tanks, sanitation, etc. 

Mo.st of tlrcse functional and territorial associations had n 
corporate character which was leRnlly recognised. That the 
Kinp rarely interfered in the affairs of terri- 
torial or vocational Rroiips is very well broupht 
of^the ‘''funciionnl 'n the accepted maxims of foreign policy 
orgnninrvtion ol qj. conquest. The life and laws of the 
conquered people were hardly interfered with. 
Even the defeated kings were restored. They 
were only made to acknowledge suzerainty and to pay tribute 
to the conqueror. This shows that the King was not the maker 
of laws or the lord of the people. He had no right to disturb 
social laws and rights and privileges Me must respect the 
traditions, customs, institutions, and associations of the people 
over whom he happened to rule. Mis duty was to hold 
balance even, and to see to the discharge of its duty by each 
class or group according to its own laws. 

The King was thus the co-ordinating and the controlling 
K. i n c 's con- authority in the institutional organisation of the 
and ° coeI- and not n sharing or all-absorbing 

cive power. authority. Narada (X. I. 2) nays: — . 

P asancIi-naigama-ireni-pufjaVrala-f’anucIiRU , 

Sarpraknei samatjarp raja chirge jclnapadc -laiha. 

In one of its main aspects caste or Varna system was organised 
to give group interests and life an organisation and a stability. 
These interests might be industrial, political, religious, tribal, 
of race, language and custom, or educational. In this way best 
sides of those aspects of life could be specialised, developed 
and done well. Indiscriminate competition would not arise, 
and finally they would be co-ordinated into a whole according 
to their social importance in a system of grades or stages. 
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This funclional idea runs through ihe whole Hindu Social 
Theory and organisation and can be studied well m the social. 

political, religious, educational and economic 
Idfa m "kc and beliefs of the people This 

Socisl Theory theory and system was accepted very early 
in out history and there have always been 
attempts to approach it by the people as a whole 

Vedanta philosophy deals with the origin and nature of 
the world (Jagat), man (JWa) and Cod (Atman or Brahman) 
It does not deal with society or its progress 

Relatioft of but With each soul and its forward pursuit in 
Vedanta to Social , „ , , i , r 

Theory wotlaly lile and its leturn journey to a hte 

of peace contemplation and ultimate union 
or absorption in the great soul It also deals with the nature 
of man and his end Hindu Social Theory, however, does not 
deal with the origins and nature of society, class, caste or state, 
nor does it give their historical development, but deals with 
their organisation m four Varnas and four Asramas and four 
functions or Purusarthas The origin of caste and state as given 
by the Vedas. Manu or Mahabharala are mere statements of 
what the people believed and not what people rationally and 
historically found it out to be 

Society IS taken by Hindus to be something like an 
organism not like a mere mechanism But each man is 
considered ultimately independent to lead his 
The naiure of own future in the social environment in which 
Theory he is placed by experiencing it and by with- 

drawing himself ultimately out of it Hindu 
social theory contemplate# a law of life for the whole of the 
Universe and realises the place of man m it and regulates the 
stages and functions of hia life and aims accordingly Man is 
not considered an independent or insubordinate unit, but has 
a recognised part m the same He is, no doubt, partial in 
manifestation but can become universal in libetation But he 
has to go through a process before he can pass from his 
primitive stage to that of perfection Tins process »s influenced 
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The soul of mnn is endowed with diffcrenl qualities. Its 
hiphest nnlure is called Sattvihn, its lowest nature is Tamnsikn, 
and its middle nature is Rajasika. The 
The t 1> r c c Tnmasikn stage is that of ignorance or dark- 

Uunns or qunli- " 

lies. ness, laziness or inactivity-. It results in 

vulgarity', indolence, and wickedness. The 
Rajasika stage is that of spirit or passion, desire or activity. 
It results in ambition, greediness and desires. The Sattvika 
stage is that of purity' or non-attachment, faith or tranquillity'. 
It results in liberation and peace. Man progresses from one to 
the other till he escapes from the attachments to the world born 
of ignorance or desire, and leaches the state of serenity', self- 
leslraint, purity' and knowledge. 

Karma or action will be good if it can be controlled. Mind, 
speech and body are to be properly controlleri and disciplined 
in order that Karma mav be proper or with- 
Tly three quI attachment. These controls are known ns 
trols, " Mnnodarda. Vakdanda and Kay'adnnda or 

disciplines for the mind, speech and body' 
which will check their aberrations and will set them on the 
path of right action and desire. The Vicarn of the mind, the 
Dccara of the tongue, and the Acara, Ahara and Vihara of 
the body' should be Sat or good, Sattvika or pure, and Samyak 
or right. This discipline alone will lend to the moral and spiri- 
tual development of the soul or the best man. These are 
the conditions and limitations under which a man grows and 
acts. These disciplines and ends alone lead him to the final 
goal or reality. 



CHAPTER II 
SOCIAL LIFE 
BEING AND WELL BEING 

Amongst the civilised races of mankind the Aryans are in the 
van of progress Then history and culture are very old and 
the best developed They seem to possess a 
1 n"^o'*A'r y P^^'losophy of a vigorous, virtuous and active 
forms of life life, and a mind open to fresh and high in 

fluences Of these Aryans the Indo-Aryans 
form a great branch, possessing a continuous history for’ the 
last 7,000 years from the times of the Vedas Their values 
and ideals of life have held a very high place m the world's 
views and practices of life They have tried to lay down and 
to follow principles and ends of good life for man and society 
They have co ordmaCed and systematised life here and here* 
after, adjusting balancing and subordinating lower er^ds to 
the higher and the highest end They have examined all sides 
of life, its various practices and necessities The great aim of 
their philosophy or science of life has been to prepare man 
for a good personal, social and spiritual life, and thus to lead 
him to his final perfection and liberation Their philosophy 
and iheiT methods and practices ate unique in the history of 
man's endeavours towards individual and social perfection 
The pioblem before every thinking individual to day is 
how to lead a good life and a full life as a social being and in 
moments of personal isolation The long ex- 
The problem pericnce of the Hindus ought to help us in 
of food life leading well our lives to day Human life as 

lived IS an imperfection a struggle and a 
s ufferin g 1 (.It is the desire of every one that it should not re- 
main so, but that the attendant struggle and suffering should 
'leai to rea'i Viapprriw® smd to itnAwnA, mwiA wi4 
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(non-violence). Sunjta (truth) Asteya (non-stealing) Brahma- 
carya (chastity), and Apangraha (non-gieediness or renun- 
ciation or sacrifice), contemplate the same end The Paficasila 
of the Buddhists namely, avoiding ‘PrSnaghata. Adatta- 
dana Vyabhicara. Asatya and Surapana have the same 
aim in view These rules relate to non injury to life, property 
and honour of women sanctity of word and to self sacrifice o* 
non-greediness They arc the elementary rtghts which relate 
to a person s life, liberty, property and pursuit of happiness 
' Therefore society being natural and necessary the quality 
and virtues which helped in the formation, preservation and 
promotion of a well or^red_and well-regulat- 
neL«ary society were necessary to be searched for, 

(rood social life The Hindu DharmAs<istral.STas based their 
suggestions on ihetr wide observations and 
past experience and laid down (hat the existence and 
continuation of a good society is possible if the tenfold 
virtues were observed $auca (purity) Akrodha (want of 
anger), Guru-susruja (service of great men). Ahara-laghava 
(moderation in eating), Apramada (want of carelessness), 
A^iirpsa (non-violence). Satya (truth). Asteya (non-steahng), 
Brahmacatya or AvyabhieSra (chastity), and Aparigraha (non- 
greediness or renunciation or sacrifice) These are known— > 
the first five as Ntyamas and the other five as Yamas TTie pre- 
sence of these qualities m the individuals of a society m the 
purest form tnakes that society the best qualified for a fuller 
and a higher individual and social life The Brahmana class 
was expected to possess them m their purest Form and did to 
a large extent possess them, and therefore it was considered* 
superior to the other classes and of great value in the economy, 
happiness and purity of society Hie Kjattnyas could not 
take to Ahimsa and to Aparigraha The Vaisyas could not 
fully practise Satya and Asteya as well as Ahiipsa and Apari- 
graha The Sudras could not observe Avyabhicara in addition 
to various other virtues, and the Anlyajas could not observe 
any Sauca (purity) or virtue fully Therefore one was consider- 
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ed lower to the other nccordinp to his nbility to follow the 
various virtues. Even amonfjst the Brahmnnns the Sanyasin 
alone could observe all these virtues at their best. The 
'l amas were more in the nature of mental restraints and dis- 
ciplines for a pood social life, and the Niyamas in the nature 
of bodily restraints and observations for a pood personal life. 
To a b est man all these ten virtues were essential. 

Manu fX. 63) states the Samasika Dharma or penera! 
social duties of all classes as Ahimsa, Satya, Asteya, ^auca 
and Indriyanipraha. These are social virtues and necessities 
for the very existence of any society. 

Apain the Dasalaksanaka Dharma of Manu (VI. 92) 
emphasizes the followinp ten virtues in a man ; Dhrti (courape 
or satisfaction). K.sama (forpiveness), Dama (control). .Asteya 
(non-stealinp). ^auca (purity). Indriyanipraha (control of senses), 
Dhr (devotion or wisdom). Vidya (knowledpe), .Satya (truth) and 
Akrodha (want of anper). TTie additional five become neces- 
sary for a civilised or virtuous society. 

Bhapavadpita pives the virtues of a best Brahmana (XVII I . 
42) as .“^ama (serenity), Dama (self-restraint). Tapa (austerity), 
.“lauca (purity), Ksanti (forpiveness). .Arjava (upriphtness), Jnann 
(wisdotfi), Vijnana (knowledpe) and Astikya (belief in God). 
The*e are personal virtues and not social. But ten Yamas 
as enumerated in Dharma Smrtis are social virtues or qualities : 

Brahmacaryam claya kj}anlir clunarfi oalyarn a)ia\k.ala, 
Ahirpna ’ slcya madhuryc dama/iccli yamah nmrldh. 

(Chastity, mercy, forpiveness, charity, truth, sinlessness, non- 
violence,' non-stealinp, ^sweetness and control.) 

Therefore the ideas of superiority and purity were deter- 
mined accordinp to this tenfold test. Varnas, Jatis and 
Upajatis, A.sramas, anrJ Puru.sarthan were classified accordinply. 
These virtues are mainly based on control and purity of mind, 
body and soul. TTicse two alone, control and purity, were 
considered essential for the rise of hipher virtues and curbinp 
of lov/er passions, those of Kama (desire), KrorJha (anper). 
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along with others for self ns well ns for others. Power of 
thought, discrimination, mornlity nnd speech help man in his 
ndvnnce over other nnimnls. He mnintnins it only by its dis- 
criminating use for higher social and spiritual purposes. Man 
has not only something common nnd intimately bound with 
other men. but he has something common rvith and 
dependent on or inherited from God. Therefore not only all 
aspects of his social life are to be considered and valued, but 
his spiritual position and life has to be recognised and moulded. 
On their proper balancing and harmonising depends the success 
-or realisation of all the ideals of good life. 
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CIVICS AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 

The aim of the Hmdu civilwahon is a$ we have elated. 
to develop the best man morally and spiritually AH tbe 
personal social and spiritual disciplines and 
deterrents are meant to provide for the same 
Miion Society is not the end but is a necessity as a 

rrieans for worldly experience It is a present 
reality and therefore man without it cannot live, nor can he 
live well Hi* being and well being pnmanly depend upon 
social life, and social aims and organisation Therefore Civics 
is a science of social living 

The problem of Civics is a problem of neighbourhood or 
human association How to hve together how to live the best 
life, how to live with other groups, all sum 
«("^ i*ie» questions fall within the province of Civics 

Thus the great problem before men accord- 
ing to Civics, is how to live together happily and well 

Civilisation has progressed from a nomadic and hunting 
stage to an agricultural and industrial stage Man has 
developed permanent social relations and 
‘ territorial groups Coneequenlly, the contact 

of man with man has been more constant, more wide and more 
intricate These relations and groups in order to be har 
monious and settled require a study of life in all its aspects 
and manifestations Tins study will lead to the understanding 
of the principles of social oigamsation and of the roads to 
man’s freedom It will relate to his social acts and behaviours 
in the past, to his present slate and methods of social organisa 
lion, and to his future aims and purposes in life Social 
Sciences discuss and deal with these facts and ideas There 
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was no doubt ctood living and sornf ideas of well-bcinp brdore 
the study of Social Seif nros arose. But ibe'ie scie.nce.s are 
mabint; the bnowledpe of .society more sy.slemalic. compafative 
and useful, Tliey not only .study tlu- past and collect accurate 
bnowledc'f of various sorietie.*-, their cyowth, aims and organisa- 
tion, but abo lay down useful hints for truidance in the future 
with the aim of mnbiri" life "ood and happy Man i.s cmtCTt- 
tially and naturally .social Social .sciences treat man in hi; 
aclivilie.s as a member Cif a proiip It is man's consciou; 
association with his fe.llows that develops his moral nature. 

Sociology wants to study all abf;u! llu- develc/pmenl of 
social man viewed as a whole It is the c;eneral .science of 
social phenomena It relate'- [o hi.s collective 
Sar.inlofry. I-),haviour Rut the terni ‘ Sociolo;^ ’ is u.sed 
by writers somewhat vacfuely It no doubt inquire,' into the 
origins of human qroups. their vaiious forms, laws, cuslorns, 
institutions, lancruaqes, beliefs, ways of ihinl’.inp;, feelinq find 
actinp;. Its province covens all Irnowledpe about human life. 
In thi.s sense it has to deal with .Economics, Politics, Relirfion. 
Eupenics. Education and so fc>rth. 

Anthropology undertabes the pe.nf;ral study of humanity 
of man a." i.'olated, and of man in a'socialion. cA man ir 
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evolution and of society in manife.stalion. 


These two sides of study are. somelirne,.' 
described as Idiotolopy and Sociology. V/e are not conce.med 
with man in isolation, but with man in association. We want 
to b.now Sociology, and the relation of Civics to the variou.' 
branche.s of Social Sciences. 

Science means a body of particular facts or of peneral 
truths, or of both facts and truths. It ha.s some orpani.sed 
method of inve.sti"atic..n relalinc' to some 
cunce. limited circles of ohjecls with a view to 

undcr.slandinp: and interpreting the facts and truths within that 
circle. Human life providers such a circle c>f objects from which 
important facts and truths may be observed and .staled. 
Science generally involves a statement of facts v/hich have 
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■exisled or now exist Thus it » descriptive It also classifies 
or compares them and notes then origin and growth It thus 
discussiy and compares the known, that is the past and the 
present But it docs not value them as good or bad It only 
tries to find out similarities and ditFerences in a group of 
kindred observed phenomena It is concerned only with what 
18 'and does not introduce any judgments of value 

A Social Science deals with social facts and social truths 
and their inter relation and the tendencies 
observed in their origin growth structure and 

nter-rclation 

In Philosophy facts may be studied with a view to com- 
larmg their ethical values It deals not merely with the question 
whether such facts did or do exist but also 
' ” ^ with the question whether or not it' was or 

s good (hat they should so exist It enters into the unknown, 
nto what ought to be It tries to view and value particular 
acts and truths in relation to the whole withm which they are 
ncluded > 

Social Philosophy tries to inteipiel the significance of the 
>p<cial aspens of human life with reference to the social unity 
of mankind It tries mainly to study values, 
lophy*^ PSil®" jnJg and ideals It does not deal primarily 
with what exists, hag existed or may be ex- 
iccted to exist, but rather with the meaning and worth of modes 
if existence It however takes into account what is ascertained 
ly particular social sciences It is not its province to discover 
acts It has to accept facts from other sciences and to try 
o inleiptet and value them 

' Cjvics IS a Social Science It borrows its materials from 
he records of the past History supplies it with pictures of 
societies or group, their organisation and 
^ Relation aims, thclc successes and failures in their 

ary. various social activities and outlooks Without 

' History a knowledge of these things would be 

impossible and the expenence attorbetl. warnings anh bangers 
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.siM'ii \s'oiilcl j^;o uiilu'cflct! iuifl umitili’.ffj, I lie bcfiiiinin^;? c 
man s ideas of <;ood life or ftill life are eiiihedded in ilie pni 
and tile actual results of those idr as and the real farts of tli 
life led or seen there I he stiid\' of C ii'ics ivoiild holli 1) 
rootless and fruitless unless the fiast historv is stiidierl an' 
its lessons anal\ sed and eoinjiarr-d in order to find out the hnsi 
elements of a nood life I'.xper’ience furnishes values fc 
better understaiulm)-;. 1 listoiy records how man acted in tli 
past. But there is a limited value of historical hnowledcTc am 
experience It.s information cannot he a correct guide for al 
avU’s and for all peoples und<-r new circumstances, and ir 
changed aspirations 


All the <ispe(.ts of social lile change aiul develop from age 
to age and have their characteristics determined and modifierJ 
hy many circumstances of time and place. These are all notc-rj 
in I li.'^tory. Mistory itself howr-ver shows that one set ot 
ideals, a particular hind of organisation, and one method of acti- 
' vity have not suited to or been followed in all times. 


Biology deals with various forms of life, its progress from 
one form to another and with its various manifestations and 
inter-relations during a long cour.se of time on 
Its relation to earth. The conception of evolution on 

iJiolo/y. * 

which it is based helps us to interpret the 
growth of early, simple and narrow forms of social life to later, 
complex and wider forms. Consequently we understand 
human life better in relation to its environment, and their 
mutual influence. 


The Science of Eugenics is the study' of the part plny'ed 
by inheritance in human affairs. When knowledge so gained 
is applied to improve racial qualities, it is 
Its rrlaiion to Applied Eugenics. Birth of a well-born 

huRenic^. _ _ ‘ 

child is also the ainr of Civics. Hence 
Eugenics has a great place in civic studies ns regards suitable 
marriages and progeny. 
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P»ythologj 


The special characteristic of man is the presence of mind 
in him Psychology is the science of mind or of all mentaf 
' phenomena including social conduct and 

relations It is in short the study of human 
behaviour its laws and forces in isolation and 
association iderc not only the influence of reason but that of 
instincts emotions appetites and habits on the formation and 
activities of societies is considered Its study helps us m under 
standing the motives and lactors which mould life as well as 
good life 


The law of natural seUction and the conception of life 
ns a process of adjustment of an organism to its environment 
are the basis of Biology and a help to Psychology With the 
help of these conceptions sociology attempts to account for 
the origin growth structure and activities of society ns in- 
fluenced by the operation of physical vital and psychical 
causes working ' tagelhei m a process of evolution Ctvics 
utilises this social survey and knowledge 

Education implies (hat man is a perfectible being It 
indicates a process by which the individual partly by hts inner 
* forces and partly by external guidance can 

Its rcUiion to be developed as a responsible member of a 
Education”'*^ community, fulfilling definite functions in life 
and thus promoting good life Education is 
gained both in unconscious and intenlvona! ways by the 
influences of contact with surroundings and by self cultivation 
with the help of teachers Thus an individual learns to expand 
and to limit himself for his own and common good 

Ethics examines the aims and ends of good life and values 
them as ideals for a good and virtuous life Civics tries to lay 
down rules and methods of achieving those 
Eth*c« ideals so as lo create a healthy and vigorous 

commuiMiy What is rnoiality or good con- 
duct, what is happiness or virtue, what is duty or good, right 
or wrong, these conceptions arc examined in Ethics If Ethics 
is philosophy. Civics is practice of good life ' 
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LconomicP dr-nls wilh the sntisfncd'on of mnterini ' wants 
of life : with thr laws of production, exchange and distribution 
of economic "oods under the influence and 
Ernnnmir.”*'"" conditions of physical and • psychological 
forces, riifse force's depend upon the social 
ideas and institutions of good life as* developed by a civically 
organised people. Without good material life higher moral or 
spiritual life is not possible. A good social or civic life implies 
a proper .satisfaction of material needs of life. 

Politics is a science of peace, order and good government. 
It deals with one aspect of life, the membership and organisa- 
tion of a political body. It is a science of 
•*^'‘'>'0, and an art of organisation of the 
principle of authority and obedience in the 
form of institutions and constitutions. It tries to examine the 
fundamentals of State, its elements and origin, and to lay down 
its structure, functions, province and end. Its main function 
is to organise the protection and preservation of society from 
external danger and internal dissolution. Thus while Politics 
deals with State and Government, Civicj deals with a citizen, 
his rights and duties, his aims and attitudes. It refers to the 
human and social side of a man’s life, its environment, its 
diseases and weahnesses. The aim of the State is to maintain 
the external conditions of good life ; that of Civics, the actual 
rules of that life. 


Jurisprudence is the science of law. Law ethically involves 
the ideas of justice and regulation. Legally it is a command 
of a sovereign. The question of justice and 
Ju'risprJdence? ® matter more of Philosophy 

than of Science. Civics admits the validity 
of laws laid down for good life of the community. It reserves 
the right of resistance to bad laws which oppress the com- 
munity without denying the duty of obedience to the legiti- 
mately constituted authority. If Jurisprudence emphasizes the 
legal aspect of order. Civics values order and progress, both 
in its legal sense and as a moral necessity. 
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I he problem of Religion has been to put man in good 
relations with Cod The problem of Civics is to pul man m 
harmonious and loving relations generally with 
Religion' * especially with his neighbours It 
recognises the mutual contact and influence of 
man upon man and of environment upon man Such reci- 
procal contact and influence is whal is meant by life in society 
and environment 

Man has something of both a beast and a God Ntcoccaif 
bhavam f’aiah fendowed with high and low qualities! is the 
Man* nature chafacietislic nature of man He is said to 
be endowed with threefold Cunas or qualities 
SaUva Raias and Tamas He manifests himself m Daivi and 
^suri characters He is a complex of both good and bad 
impulses and emotions It is the aim of civilisation to lead 
him from the lower to the higher qualities and impulses from 
intrulh to truth from darkness to light from material life to 
ipiritual life from egoism to altruism 

We find that man is also equipped with qualities which 
mply social reference and with organs which imply social 
nferTburse for example morality reason mind and speech 
rheir manifestations and activities are n good index to man a 
iqcial nature and his inter relation |o others 

Again wc know that man is bom m a family and belongs 
o a caste or community He is at his birth in a particular 
locality or neighbourhood and owes allc- 
glance to a particular country and this at a 
particular period in its local and national 
iistory Remembering these qualities and conditions of man 
ve must try to understand whether man is born free and is 
elf-suflicing. how far he depends on his parents what he owes 
o hia clan or caste church or state to what extent the influence 
if environment and physical nature and of social heritage and 
deals aflects hi» mental equipment and personal freedom 
:very social theorist admits man’s limitedness and his particular 
iquipmerit 'coin dt ’tus utJonnging anb ettvironment "vhtiti 
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hf' ciof*'* nnl (\flniil I.'I lluit lie i** luit frc^* lo in*'iiliit(* rliiilipfs iii 
wlint I)c rcrcivffl nufl lo iffn-liiou himscif niul liis nit- 

rounclin;”. iiito new aiul roncrt form*. 'I'lit- q\irstion if, wlint 
IS Ml, -Ill's piiiiu- rfiMflitinii Is it ctiulr .iiu! ini[)iTfctt. oi is it 
j;on(l ;itir] };ic,'it? fiiu! man is linrn generally iinpcrfccl, 

it-’iioranl. clcji, ikIciiI aiuJ linilisli Bill ,1! the same time wr 
fiiul liim po“essin(; a •pint wliieli w.-inls to malic him (tood, 
pr'-at ;uul iicifcrl. I his spirit roiitcmplalcs the necessity of 

freedom for man so that he may thiow off olrl sharliles or 
lepacief ; and tlieiefore we say that man e. hoin free, that is. 
he i.s not divineli- hoiirul to ivhal exisis or what limit!, him. It 
is his inliorn ripht or natnie to malie thanpes anr! to risr- to 
hipher states, material, moral aiuI siiiiitn.il lie flo,-s not want 
lo ov’i-rthrow soriel\- hut want* to < re,ile a heiier socieli' arid 
to assert his ripht lo it I Its ripht to reliel h,-e. to he recopnis- 
( d. Ii^ven most of the londilions ni'fler whir h he i*. horn are 
of linnian malie. .-mrl therefoie the;, i ,111 hrwe no chailer of 
infallibility. 

Kotisseaii does not deal with the actual institutions of 
existinp states and the iiarllrular conditions in which man is 
found. Ide wants to lay down the e.s‘iential 
(I II s t, p n u'fl principles wliirli must form the basis of every 
.^^1^,.^, lepiliniate society, anri tliat part ol tlie nature 

of man on which emph.asis sliould be put or 
to wliich .scope should be piveri. Me trie.s lo indicate the 
universal principles lyinp at the root of liuman combination and 
propress. I le is in search of a society which does not curb 
man’s real frrredoni and true aims, 

A man may be weal: in body at birth, may want noiirisli- 
nienl, may lie deficient in underslnndinp, experience and 
hnowicdpc, bnt the.se facts are not iinnller- 

‘V " " able and can be clianped. Process of 

sonrly. ... ’ 1 II' 

clianpe in society is due to man s rebellion 
npninst what is unnatural or restrictive to Iiim. He does not 
find society, ns it exists, perfect. He finds it in a process of 
cVianpe. He hnows that he is not livinp in the very first society 
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or community He very well knows that there are different 
types of societies and that they have not originated in one way 
In this change and variety of society the prime factor is man 
and hence man s freedom is what makes maintains and un- 
makes different forma of societies Man has to be recognised 
as both creative and possessive in spirit emotional and 
rational imitative and desirous of change 

The Science of Civics arose m cities Plato m his Republic 
and Laws and Aristotle in his Politics, began a scientific 
observation and classification of social facts 
C I V I c < Its and generalisations from a study of then life 
pUtr e{ oTigm these works society as organised m the city 
or state is interpreted in its integrity Put they 
have neither separated Politics from Ethics and Civics, nor 
sciences from art They however studied the complex life of 
cities in their ideals organisation and elements in their origin, 
growth and decay and thus encouraged the science of Civics 
Creeks contemplated men of the city or rather of Greek cities 
as advanced or civilised and others as slaves or barbarians and 
in then desire to maintam their political independence and 
moral and mental superiority as a race they developed a 
science of ' pohs or state for iheir guidance and greatness 
The term Civilisation is born of civic life It originally 
meant the making of a human being a city man and giving 
him the mores or culture of a city Citv_w as 
Some Civic considered the home of perfect or highest 
•M^n culture, where man's life was fully manifested, 

where his powers and potentialities were fully 
svtdent, where his complex nature got full response and 
teedom The city was considered the State which was in 
Aristotle’s words the highest association for the realisation of 
he good of man It provided full opportunities for an all- 
uded creative and virtuous life Thus we see three ideas in 
jity's life or civilisation The first is that of a self-sufficing life 
Tne seconh is fnat dt an dli-sibefi adruevemertc -aniL -progress. 


and the third is that of a favourable environment and response 
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This confiiiemonl of thi' idcn of civilisniion lo cilj'-llfo Iins 
iindcrRoiK; chniif^o in course of hislory, ns wo now find thnt n 
rily is like n villnpo only one nnif oi lorrilorinl group within 
■n Inrgcr group like n country or oven world. The iden of 
civilisation has oxionded itself to a country’s larger life, or to 
the world s higher life. If means the mnnifesfeel forms and 
habits of life, good as well ns evil. It is lo he learnt from the 
whole world Its forces, habits and outlook may be diffeient 
in different countries because of iheii diffeient enviionment and 
ideals. We Ink (' an account of these at different times in their 
sialic conditions. We .also note wlial ielenls or foices cnu.se 
changes in iheii manifestations, and thus record its dynamic 
aspects also. Thus civilisation is a piclme of life in oider'and 
progicss at vniious stages in hislory. 

Culture implies moie the innei life, good, true and beauti- 
ful, than the manifested foims and habits of good life. Origin- 
ally the word leferred to the cultivation of 
land and meant what is cultivated or acquiree, 
on the material plane, but now it .suggests the moral or .spiritun, 
.side of life. It may however mean 

(1) Enjoyments and conveniences of body, 

(2) Acqui.silions of tire .soul as expre.ssed in language, 

literature, religion, etc., and 

(3) Social ideals, expressions and institutions. 

The important thing to be noted is thnt people are con- 
sidered lo have a soul, whose quality and character takes 
different turns, and which expresses itself in various moulds 
and forms and in new. spirit .and changed ideals under different 
-environments. People arc considered not only lo be made up 
•of bodies or so much flesh to be nourished and governed by 
;any system or regimen whatever, but lo have a soul which is 
a pervasive power .and a living principle creating something 
new, something bold .and be.autifub 
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The attributes of a Citizen differ in every country or society. 
We ma> define him as one who is born in a particular country 
with one or more of the following common 
attributes or qualifications namely, belonging 
to one race or religion speaking the same language or posses- 
sing the same culture and obeying the same political authority 
A citizen is primarily a member of a stale His other attributes 
may be based either on fact or fiction He is entitled to all 
the benefits for which the state is organised and in return he 
owes It certain duties and obligations Thus the idea in a 
citizen IS mainly political namely the extent to which he 
possesses political rights and duties 

Aristotle defined a citizen to be one who has the power 
to take part tn the deliberative or judicial work and adminis- 
tration of a state and the state, he considered, 
le^niiioV ” ‘ a body of citizens sulficmg for the purposes 

of life A citizen is m short, one who »nd 
» ruled in turn and one who can hold a judicial or legislative 
iffiee His aim according to Aristotle is the salvation and 
afety of the community its being and well being His virtue is 
0 know how to govern tike a freeman and how to obey like 
a freeman Aristotle has considered citizen both m an absolute 
and a relative way He tries to point out the best, the virtuous 
or the perfect citizen in general and al«o the best in relation 
to a particular constitution or government that is democracy, 
aristocracy and monarchy 

Aristotle s definition is mainly political and relative to 
slate But there are other aspects of and groups m society 
Men have various associations and (unctions and state does 
not enter into their provinces These are economic religious, 
social. literary or humamlanan 

Hindus' conception of the best or pure man. as expressed 
Hindu con- >n DhagavadgUa (XII 13). is as follows — 

eeplion 

/Idoesfa sori'abhulanoqt maifro/i koruna ei'a ca, 
nM'ih/tx’kjv.ah. vimaduhkfiasuhjiahk.sarnl 
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(Me who benrclh no ill will lo any bc-inft. who is friendly and 
coinpnssionnie, without nitnchincnl find bninnced In pleasure 
find pnin and forpiviiif;) 


M iilitnRnnpo analiat^ttxldi dJifliiiiladha sarnanoitah 
Siddlytinsiddhijor niroikdrah karld .-.dlliul^n ucijale. 

(Bh. Gnr,. 18. 26.) 

(Liberated from altnchincnt. not epoi.slic. endowed with firm- 
ness and confidence, unchanged by success or failure, that 
actor is called pure.) 

Llindu conception is more social, humanitarian and spiri- 
tual. It is based on the harinonisirif; of ends or purposes of 
life and subordination of the lower ones lo ihc hipher. It is 
based on the ideas of Preyas and hreyas. Abhyudaya and 
Nihsreyasa, or Dharma, Artha. Kama and Mohsa. To them 
the law of life is a balancinp of these ends and purposes or a 
balancing of iMamatvn and Samatva. From this we may infer 
that a citizen is one who takes a definite part in all socia 
activities and needs. That pari is either of personal enjoymeni 
or .social service. Me obej's the calls, fulfils the functions, 
preserves the interests and advances the n’lns of social life, 
Me feels, thinks and acts for it on the principle of just dealinf 
with all men. 

The modern European idea of a good citizen is not merely 
that of one who is a member of state or obeys .its laws, but 
one who has an active sense of being an 

Modern Euro- q [ the Stale, Me is not a part of 

perm iden. t. i 

it because he lives within its boundaries or 
has accepted its ideas or become naturalised in it, but he is a 
part of it only in so far as he helps to make it and maintain 
it ns a great civilised and civilising group. 

Citizenship is the right ordcring'of our several lojrnllles, that 
is, it means the performing of our functions and duties in 
various walks of life by properly inter-relating 

CitizenBliip. (J^eir respective importance. The respective 

values of the purposes we aim at and the institutions we belong 
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to have to be balanced and adjusted Then only the right 
ordering of loyalties can be indicated or undertaken 

Hindus did this in their ideals and institutions Their four 
Puru?arthas, their Varnas. and thew four A^ramas were 
H nd d f balanced subordinated and harmonis- 

Citizenihip ** Then only a citizen knew what ideals and 

what institutions were to be obeyed or follow- 
ed at what period of life or in time of conflicts of ideals, 
purposes and institutions Hindus also laid down the following 
principle — 

Tj/ajeddefiom ^ulasj/ortfie gramosj/orfhe ^u/am tyajef, 
Grcmom janapadasyarfhc alm&the pfthwlrri fyajcf 
(One should give up oneself for the sake of one’s family, one's 
family for the sake of one s village one's village for the sake 
of one 6 country and the world for the sake of one s soul ) 
Here a proper inter relation and subordination of smaller 
groups to larger group* are laid down, and the Hindu ideal 
of Civics is stated In case of conflicts of interests, t he pte - 
feiences a nd e\clu«ions a ie laid do wn Spiritual salvation of 
the soul IS stated to be the highest preference But m worldly 
affairs the lower and local interests are subordinated to higher 
and national or humanitarian interests The material life is 
subordinated to the spiritual the selfish and narrow to the 
humanitarian 

Herein lies* the noble concention of Hindu civic s All the 
a«pects of man's life are carefully considered All his energies 
are given an opportunity and a period for expression and are 
put to good use in a disciplined scheme of life Men are allow- 
ed to follow their passions but they are asked to purify them, 
educate them discipline and direct them Men s impulses are 
not considered wrong or wicked They are not to be directed 
to wrong ends The forces of life are to be used and not stifled 
Man IS considered not so much wicked, corrupt and dishonest, 
as deluded, ignorant, and mdolenl The aim is to lead to 
wisdom, harmony and peace This leads to a higher concep- 
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tioi) of citirt-nship. It is not so imicli a ri<;ht or duty but an 
attitude and activity to be exercised at every moment of our 
life. Lacb man is to do bis part or function fully and take 
bis share in biiildinc; the communilj’ and civilisation and him- 
self on a hipher plane. Citizen’s aim is the creation of a 
higher and better life, and not the mere enjo\-ment of certain 
privileges or powers 

I his ^vork of citizenship is best done in the neighbourhood 
where an opportunity for training activity and service is well 
afforded. .A citizen will get full scope and stimulations for 
work. There ^vill be found a definite objective for ^^■hich one 
can use all his powers, passions and joy. 
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CIVICS 

ClVlS in Latin means a citizen Civics is a science of citizens 
and a philosophy of citizenship ft is stated by some as a 
science of civilisation t Pcofessot Palvick Ged 
des hnaits it to a study of cities and considers it 
as that_hranch of Sociology which deals with cities One aspect 
of this definition is very important Man a life is best and 
mainly lived in and for the city He should make it the ob 
lective of his life s activities and work But this definition does 
not bring out man s larger relationships and other duties and 
aspects of life Still the love of place and service in the neigh* 
a^urhood— the essential ideas in civic life — are correctly em 
lasized Civics may be stated to be — 

(1) A study ol what is really good life for oneself one's 

society and country and 

(2) the practice of the knowledge gained in the best 

ways of life which are consonant with one's past 
culture and present needs and environment 
Cjvics IS thus a science It extends from local interests to 
national and human relations Thus it has a moral atm. a ptaC 
ticaT programme of service and a continuous experience and 
raining TJierefore it must consider all the aspects of life, 
ndividual and social, physical and moral at a particular time 
in relation with the past and with the future aims in view 
-reation of a healthy community is its aim j 

All other social sciences lead to Civics They are in a 
way subsidiary to it They find out correct knowledge and 
give their results in the nature of laws or 
mporunce'* principles for guidance and indicate the 

methods to be followed in this great science 
sf life Civics harmonises and uses all ‘he results arrived at 
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Ly tlic fiocinl scioncos. It tlK*m n trinl nnri 

if 1I1C3' nrc jiislififcl when npplirrl to innn s life ns n whole in 
n definite wnj’ nnd ni n definite plncc. If this conception of 
Civics is nccepled. it nppronches the Hindu conception of 
Nrtisastrn or even Dhnrmnsnstrn. 

Nitisnstm is the science which denis M'ilh the norms or 
mores of humnn beinp;s — fvinf,^s nnd peoples, nnd the liphl 
modes of nction, individuni nnel socinl. It is n comprehensive 
science. It denis with the whole life of mnn here nnd here 
nfter. Lohnj-nli ."i or the welfare of the world is its nim. It! 
main principle of action is based on the conceptions of svnbhnvr 
nnd svndhnrmn. One mnn is to perform one function when he 
is of n pnrticulnr svnbhnvn or pnnn. One proup is to lend one 
aspect of life when it is at n pnrticulnr singe. Knrmn or nction, 
Purusnrthn or purpose done in this way will belter his surround- 
ings nnd himself and lend to the great goal “ each for all, nnd 
nil for God.” There will be no perversion or confusion ^ 
functions, natures, and purposes of life. Mnn can get out oT 
ignornnee nnd evil nnd be trnined for nnd follow good by his 
own exertion nnd experience. He can thus himself become nnd 
allow freedom to Irecome perfect. Otherwise nUituirAra will 
hnve no menning or vnlue. It emphasizes nnd In^’s down that 
the rulers nnd the ruled should strive for the greatness nnd 
welfare of Rnslrn or State. Both have duties nnd limitations. 
The relations of both are complementary nnd not conflicting 
or slnvc-like". This is the Arynvnrtmnn or the path of the 
Aryans, 

Civics is n science. it Inys down some laws or rules for 

guidance. But these laws do not possess the definite character 

of physicnl- laws. They are in the nature of 

The clmrncier smiements of tendencies noticed in n given 
of the Inws of . 

•Civicfi. mnterial — mnn. time nnd envnonment. these 

statements of tendencies may form recomrnen- 
•dntions or warnings in future work under similar circum- 


stances. 
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A *!chemtf of complflo life mu«t con«ider man 8 relntion or 
Thr >eope o^ atlitutfe towards— 

(J) God 

(2) hmi«clf 

(3) neighbour* and 

(■4) environment 

lence we ma\ la\ down the contents of Civic' as follows — 

(1) Man or citizen and his associate 

This lends us to the consideration of such associations 
as tamilv clan tribe caste coinmunitj church 
which are mainlv social and cultural units 

(2) Man and his neighbour 

Thts leads us to the study of home village town pro- 
vince cotmiiv empire world which are lerritoria] 
or neighbourhood units 

{3) Man and his Cod 

This necessitates the knowledge o‘ cosmos religion and 
metaphysics 

(4) Man and his work 

This denis with the problems of occupation or vocation, 
such as BgncuUure. indvistry commerce arts, pro- 
fessions and services 
j(5) Man and his past 

This concerns itself with his historj culture, traditions, 
heritages, institutions and beliefs, and also with 
how tnnn has manipulated environment, or en- 
vironment has inByenced roan 

<6) Man and his future 

This wilt relate to the acquisition of the knowledge of 
the institutions and ideals of society and ibeir 
growth and to the application of that know- 
ledge to an active devotion and moulding of the 
communit) 
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(7) Mnn nncl the present. 

This will take an account of the present conditions and 
needs. It will institute a social survey of the 
place, the work, and the people, and will endea- 
vour to suRpest formulas and rules of active wod: 
and social service. It will try to remove hindrances 
and difficulties and to satisfy ^vants. 

Thus the province of Civics is the whole life or activities of 
man into \vhich he enters, and the proper valuation and proper 
direction of those activities in the lipht of the past experience 
and future aims 

The aim of Civics cannot differ from but must be in con- 
sonance with the hitthest aim of mnn and society. It may be 
stated to be the realisation of the highest good 
CiTics directing and regulating man’s activities 

into the right path. Full life and common 
ppp jd are the immediate ends of Civics. - It wants to secure^ 
unity of life and progress. It wishes to preserve the acquisi- 
tions already made and to help the furth'^r development of 
civilisation. (Civilisation is a continuity, a process and a gain. 
Mr. Whj'te says that it is a conquest of egoism by altruism, 
or more truly, it is a balancing and harmonising of Mamatvn 
and Samatva, of Svartha, Parartha and Paramartha. 

Civics wants to make mnn know himself and his relations 
to his surroundings, to find out his proper function and to 
perform it and to harmonise himself with his surroundings and 
vice versa. 

Man is not perfect. He is a complex of good and bad 
tendencies. He is not endowed with equal qualities and quan- 
tities. Pie is alterable. He tends to rise and 
Mnn ns he is. yhere is something of a beast and a God 

in him. He is not also a free beinp;, that is, his outer environ- 
ment and inner vitality are his checks or limitations. But he 
has power to break these bonds. He is educable. His 
impulses, his reason and fiee will, his choice and calculation 
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<an recreate him and h»s surroundings Lastly he is a social 
animal, and therefore possesses love mercy, forgiveness and 
•desire to serve and to sacnfice for others 

Hindus state him to be Tngunatmaka (Sattvika, Rajasika 
and Tamasikaj (hat is possessing three qualities and able to 
rise from the lower to the higher virtues Rousseau calls him 
a gentle or mild savage Hobbes depicts him as a warlike or 
wild savage and Stoics as an emotionless sage Christians view 
him as endowed with oiiginal sin The most important aspect 
of his nature however is that he is a changeable or an educable 
being 

Man 1$ a limited or conditioned being Though his desires 
are boundless his means are limited and his environment circum 
H I 3 limit scribing His traditions and associations check 
him His physical weaknesses and endow- 
ments which may be hereditary parental or acquired handicap 
^la elTorts and ambitions 

He IS generally dissatisfied with his existing status He 
wants to break the bonds of the past and the environment, to 
dominate nature and other men But his chief 
’* aim IS to preserve and to perpetuate himself, 

to express and to perfect himself and to fraternise, to be free 
and equal with others And in order to achieve order and 
progress or Yogak;ema, he subordinates himself, but in no 
servile sense, to the laws and customs of his city and country 
He willingly obeys them because he is himself the author Thus 
he appreciates order but is zealous for reform What is worth 
having IS, he believes, worth defending Past is to be a 
safeguard for the future 

Man cannot live without food, shelter and clothing, and 
air. light and water These may be called his objective require 
ments He cannot live well unless he has freedom, education, 
knowledge, equality of opportunity spirit of service self control 
and love These may be termed his subjective requirements 
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ualioa-: or fioiio-' ari>-c out of sexual needs or 

impmlsc-., lear of tlie slioiii; atu! need of self- 
preservation, piaiental impulses. necessi|\ of eo o.peration for 
heavier worl.. fc'r ex.miple, eaptiiie of \i’i!cl animals for food 
and elothinp, ic'-pii.t or awt tor a fulitioiis eommon pod or 
anee.'ior or totem, and desire tor peace and order. 1 he earliei 
Kirms ate sometimes loo^^e. ill reeul.ited aiu! hertl-like. Con- 
sciousness of hinslui', coiistancv of war and communit>’ of custom 
inav strenpthen their internal bonds and e.xternal tnboo.s and 
nia\- rnahe them voluntaiilv proptessive and oppressive societie.sf 
1 hey then lose theii primitive character of exclusiveness, and 
status, and become advanced modern societies, with a will aird 
consciousness of their own, well-repulated and assimilative in 
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character.^ 

In these earl>- forms family arises as the most suitable and 
Iv prevalent unit. It . rloininates tlje^le\^elci£nnpjit._oL all 
p reat civilisat ions. It is the first step to\vards 
a stable and civilised life. Solitude charac- 
lerist's fishes and rejMiles. fhey form no com- 
munities and do not help one another. They 
live and die to themselves alone, .-\monp the mammals some 
kind of famih’ life is seen, .-\monp the hipher mammals some 
kind of fcllorvship is established. 1 hus horses, clops, sheep, 

cattle, bees, ants sho^v some kind of fellowship and orpanisntion. 
.-\monp the hipher apes a distiirct communal life is developed. 
But it is really amonpst men that .conscious communal life is 
evolved and orpanisntion established. The first communities, 
some say. ever evolved amonp men were probable herds or 

A-2 
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hunting.packs When man was a nomad and wandered m 
search of food and shelter he fmmed such huntmg packs 
When he domesticated some useful animals such as dogs horses 
sheep, goats and cattle he formed in the pastures of Central 
Asia and Arabia large tribes of pastoral herds In other places 
on the banks of rivers or lakes where corn fruits and roots grew 
he established agricult ural com munities clans of cultivators in 
their sheltered fruitful valleys or in regions of rams and munda 
ticns Such regions have been those of the Nile Euphrates and' 
Tfgris the Indus and the Ganges the Hwangho and the Yangtse 
Acquisition of steady control over the resources of nature both 
animate and inanimate and a knowledge of their powers 
advanced these communities in their wealth stability and 
organisation and made them later on industnaland^ommercia^ 
The primitive communities were necessarily 8r^l)_Md e*- 
clusive. because it was difliculi to find food for large groups 
of peopi&^the means of communications were 
. The eharaeier scanty or nil and the knowledge of arts and 
eommuniiile""'''"^* crafts had noi advanced The hunters could 
gather food f&r the few The flocks of the 
shepherd required extensive grazing grounds The methods and 
means of early agriculturists were extensive and not intensive 
Hence there grew up many groups or communities often at 
war jwith one another m order to possess the means of Iiveli 
hood Material means determined the character, growth and , 
Inter relation of these communities Constant wars strengthen- 
ed the feeling of unity within the community gave use to 
leaders, and ideas of authority and obedience, and evolved a 
systcrri of co operation and a rudimentary civic sense 

Further progress of civilisation depended on the gradual 
elimination of war and welding of warring communities into 
larger groups Co operation and cnmradpdiia. 

The ehaiacter instead of conflict, were its motto This became 
eomm'unme*! * * ” possibl' because of forcible subjection and 
assimilation by one group of several others or 
by recognition of common interests of several neighbourhood but 
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tions with increasing cohesion or integration Like an organism 
It may also haNe an aim or purpose The function of society 
is to promote conscious sociaf life and to create and develop 
human personality 

THEORIES or THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF SOCIETY 

Society ma> be considered either as a mechanism i e , 
artificial and deliberate or as an organism i t , natural and 
evolved It may be either a maLe or a growth 
I Tlie Org« One school considers it as an organism like 
The N«iu%'* of^ So organic body of an animal or a tree i c , a 
tiety body made up of many parts each one ful* 

filling a (unction (or the whole body They 
are like the five organs of knowledge and of action of man 
Each individually can have no individual existence and im> 
sortance The> exist for the whole The whole does not 
txist for them It also states that as an organism society has 
Jvolved through ‘ages and its structure has responded to the 
unctions evohed under the influence of environment 

Thus society is identified with an organism because of 
lerlam similarities Like an organism it grows is influenced 
)y and gives response to environment, and becomes a moral 
lerson Its component members aie allcAled and perform 
arious functions, deliberative, executive and so forth to carry 
>ut the social will It is a necessity Without it man cannot 

ive, nor lire well It has a common purpose, and a life of 
lirth. growth and decay But, on the contrary, there are cet 
am fundamental differences which mark it off from an organism 
Tells of an organism have no moral capacity, will, reason or 
ense of good and bad Individuals have these as their chief 
haractenstics They live independently, but cells cannot 
ndividuals are conscious and conscientious beings with a moral 
iTO and indwiduaUty o( ihew own Cells are mere parts 
ndividuals are separate entities and personalities Society may 
lerhaps be characterised as a spuitual unity or whole, con- 
P 4 
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iiiJiiiltind. wlicii ini'ui Ir. cr] indcpcndcnili aiid not in forifty. 

1 111', prc-'fxi.il ‘.tiitc \"ii' fiiK of pcii( (• . 1 . ( ord- 
Ill'- I' i.il in;; to 'oiii'- iiik! I'.mi ace ordin:; to otIi'T'. 

I I 'll'- (')(j -III' '.f ^ "olflcn .i;;'- o^ fif.u.c f oiild nrit lii‘: 

ijcciiii'.c It v.Ms not j)ro;;rc'. I’.c. and incrc.'i''’ 
of population anri r|c'.irc of [lo'^' (•■" ion of 
property rouir! not maintain the old ecoii'imie ronditiori'.. Men 
became a;;t;re'.' i'.’e and ( oM-tom. for u ant of meam or out of 
wirberlne'i'.. Peace di'.appearr d W'ar be;’an I li' Ti fore men 
felt the necc'.ity of '.ome joint or>;am'.atioii to ctabli'.li [leac'- 
anrl tolerance I lierefore thi-\ entered into a ern'enarit to 
form a '.ociety to pre"crve ficar e or to [irotect life, liberly anrl 
liroiiertN' 

I he atte of warfare wa*. the primitive condition of man 
accordirn; to I lobbes It tva-, th" .state of naltire. It was a' 
war rif each apainst all and a ‘.trite of homo honuni lupu-,. It 
wri'i found intolerable. I herefore a social covenant or contract 
\v;i<i entr rerl into amotufl the [leople by which a rlirtator or 
novereipn wrei appointed to repulate the affair.s of tin- new 
.society which came into existence to mabe the /lorrio /lomirii 
r/en.'i. 

I hns the stale of nature and social contract are vario'isly 
described. Some say that the state of nature was pood and 
peaceful when men resiiected r-ach other's ri'phls. Men fell 
from it. I hr-refore society became lu'cessary in order to re- 
establish the jtoorl anrl [x-aceful conrlition anrl to maintain it. 
Blit the controller.', of society were piven limited powi-r. If they 
tlid not jirotect life, liberty anrl [jroperly, there was left po\ver, 
tr) the members to rr'bel. Others s.-'y the slate of nature 
warlilte or brutish. I here werr; no laws or rij;hts and it was 
intolerable anrl harl to be entlerl. 1 he society \vhlch was 
createrJ pave its power to one person unconditionally to create 
rilthts by laws and to itivc a belter life to the people. 
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In ihe state of nature man is supposed to have followed 
the law of nature that w the tegulations which were prescribed 
to him by nature itself or rather the dictates of his natural 
spirit which inspired him to actions 

Society really evolves from the early groups of kindred 
such as families and clans of primitive persons But as families 
are not self sufficing for purposes of extended 
3 TVie Evolu complex life and families increase, 

lb gr ouping of families on_a_fi*ed territory and 

and Origin o t their inter lelatedness for a common purpose 
of political, material and social life takes place 
and leads to the formation of villages and 
Cities A union of these villages and cities leads to the forma 
tion of a c ount ry This union may be voluntary or compulsory, 
brought about to meet common needs and common dangers 
When such a forcible or voluntary union comes about, of 
Milages and towns, a new tecritotial political, social and 
Economic synthesis of various ideas and necessities of life takes 
place, and a st ate or nation is born with some common aims 
and aspirations with some common traditions and heritage s 
for the preservati on and achievement of which a strong feeling 
oF pr ide an d self sacrifice comes into existenc e These higher 
groups may be mainly racial, cultural, religious or mixed m 
their early formation But unless a common purpose or aim 
inspires the general activities of their members in their mutual 
dealings, and unless each component element has and takes 
a necessary part in their common life, there is no nation, and 
there is no stability to its harmonious and continued existence 


SOME POLITICAL TERMS 

^^State IS an independent, politically organised community 
existing and expressing itself as a whole primarily for preserva 
lion and secondarily for welfare of its I 
members Anstotle says. " Stale exists for| 


lib 


Stale 

'n, 'w/lftr. ' 


. 'tifuvfc ^rurwaA *h<t •guvL ’jfrt" 'fP-Oitin.-^. 
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CIVICS AND POI^^TICS 

2. 8.) ‘ Stnte exislK for ihc snkc of fi ”oocl life nncl not for life 
only. (Polilic.s, III. 9. 6.) Bui modern writers confine the 
term ’ Stcote ’ to jlie pbliticnl aspect of the organised community. 
It is an independent territorial association for political purposes. 
It looks to the people’s common and comprehensive interest.s, 
and compulsorily repulates and controls every one who 
ordinarily dwells within its area. The essentials of a State are 

( 1) Territory, 

(2) People, 

(3) Unity', and 

(4) Organisation. 

Tire dominant idea in a Slate is not of race, religion 
language or culture, but of a common territory and a dcfinitr 
sovereign power exercising authority and exacting obedience 
from its members who are bound together for self-protection, 
that is, for peace, order and good government. Thus the stat^ 
is mainly a territorial and political idea and unit, with an 
organisation of political institutions in which a proper determina- 
tion of spheres of work and functions is carried out. 

Government ' is the machinery or agency set up for 

administration and work by the Slate with definite powers and 

organisation. It consists of a person or a 
Government. r • i i i i i 

group ol persons in whose hands tiie control 

and functions of the slate are placed. 

I 

The word ‘ Nation ’ has been defined in various ways. 
Some .say it is a group of persons so closely associated with 
^ each other by common descent, language or 

history as to form a distinct race or people 
usually organised and occupying a definite territory. But nt 
present ‘ Nation ’ is more or less defined as a community of 
people possessing a geographical and political consciousness 
of unity and having a common desire to live together, and n / 
common will and faith in its united progress. Take, for in- 
stance, the cases of Great Britain and Switzerland. They are not 
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so much of one race, one language, one'reiigion or even one- 
culture, as they are of one ideal and oatriotism Each com 
ponent part or group has made them self sufficing for a greater 
and fuller life The old ethnical idea of nation was based on 
a static aspect of society The new cultural idea is based on 
Its dynamic aspect One relates to what it is the other to 
what It IS going to be Both the definitions involve a com 
munity of actual life or aim One looks to the pajt. other 
:o the present and future of that commumty^y^ ^ ' 

The term Nationality is applied th« latter 

neantng assigned to the word Nation The words 
N»i.on.l.t7 Nationality- have 

They a 

n eaning born Many use them indiscriminately Accord- 
ng to some writers '|Naiion means State and something else 
n addition, which is. nationality — the unity of spint of the 
seople organised m one state Thus nation is primarily a 
Political term 


Nation 
common origin 


Nationality they consider is a spiritual sentiment arising 
imongst a number of people usually of tbe same race, resi- 
ling on the same territory sharing a common language, the 
ame religion, similar history and traditions common interests, 
vith a common political association Not every one of the 
lements, however, is absolutely essential nor also are all 
>f them taken together But every nationality has as a basis 
ome one of them Nationality is thus a spiritual term 
lluntschh defines ‘ nation ’ or * nationality ’ as a union of 
nasses of men of different occupations and social strata in a 
lereditary society of common spirit, feeling and race, bound 
ogether especially by language and customs m a common 
ivilisation which gives them a sense of unity and distinction 
rom all foreigners quite apart from the bond of the state ^ 
A ‘ Country ’ when used geographically is a temtoiial 
init , when used politically may be said to be the place inhabited 
Country by a nation i 
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Hu innnily. 


Race ’ is a proiip of pi-rsons conncclocl hy common descent 
or origin from a supposed common ancestor and regarded ns a 
common ^tock. It is siippioscd to lie a distinct 
ethnic type possessine certain physical pecu- 
liarities and perliaps traits of temperament, and habits of 
tlioiip;]it. feelin" and action in common amonyst themselves, 

, Aryans. Dravidians and Mongolians are different races. 

The terni ‘ People ' is often used indiscriminately for nation 
or naliomrlity, It penerally indicates a liodv of persons compos- 
ing a conrmiinity. tribe, race or nation, some- 
Prople . . , 

times viewed as a unitw sometimes as a 

collective number. Tlie term does not connote any racial, 
cultural or reliRions idea but a certain nnit\' of tradition or 
sentiment. .As aj;ainst the rulers, it denotes the subjects. 

Plumanily ' means all human beinj^s talien collectively, 
irrespective of their castes, cclours and creeds, and is conceived 
ns one unit W’ith the idea of brotherhood and 
eqiialitj' underlying its fundamental conception. 
It is thought that ultimately all human beings will live as one 
human family whose members will be bound by Day, a, Dana, 
and Samnlva (hindness, charity and equality) with no ill will 
but co-operation with all. 

The word ‘ Community ’ indicates common life in associa- 
tion with others. It means people with a common feeling of 
oneriess in religious, social, political or eco- 
nomic matters. It may be applied to a body of 
men living in one locality or country in intimate contact. Thus 
it signifies any whole area of common social life and shows 
common social characteristics. 

The term Society ’ bears no reference to ,'m>' territory 
or environment, but to man alone. It is a group of people 
bound together for some common purpose, 
function, motive or object. It is a general 
Term applicable to a great number of different modes of unity 
among individuals. Thus it includes every hind of relation- 
ship entered into by men with one another. 


Community. 


/Society. 
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' Family ’ is pnmanly ihe smallest biological association 
for race multiplication and preservation and, secondarily has 
j cultural purposes and activities as the first 

t social group and the first school or place of 

civic life It consists of parents and their children whether 
actually living together or not Its normal function is to secure 
what IS best for the nurture of children i e , to preserve their 
life and health and to educate them A joint family is a 
continued living together of those descended from a common 
Bnce«tor consisting of grandsons grandparents brothers uncles 


and others who are join} jn mess and property Jt is thus 
an extended family 

Family is the first social circle in life TTie chief person 
is the mother Under her cate and influence a man is trained 
in Its atmosphere and discipline His vices and virtues are 
partly due to its influence He inherits there the spirit of the 
past culture m Us existing aspect It teaches him virtues of 
tolerance, love, service sacrifice, chanty and industry, and 
makes him realise the fact of the interdependence of his 
activities and the consequent necessity of peace and order 
Thus It has an economical educational ethical and social value 
' Empire ’ consists of the territory or countries under the 
Jurisdiction and dominion of an emperor being usually of a 
I greater extent than a kingdom, always com- 

' prising a vanety in the composition of its 

peoples and in the forms of Us administration over its sub- 
ordinate portions It originates m conquest It is the rule of 
one countrj over other It is a dominion of one and a 
dependence of others There is no equality of political status 
or constitutional forms amongst its vanous components British 
Empire is a great example in modem times 

■ Commonwealth ’ 's a larger state consisting of a group 
of smaller states united either by compact or tacit agreement 
I Common Under one form of government and one system 
of laws This term is applied to governments 
which are free and popular British Empire cannot be called 
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British Commonwealth of Nations ’ until all its constituent 
parts are free and equal members of it and there remains no 
dominance of one over the others. Only the self-ROverning 
colonies of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Ireland and South 
Africa may be said to have attained that status. Thej' are now 
described as ‘ autonomous communities ' equal in status, in 
no way subordinate to one another in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs, though united by common 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. Every self-governing 
member is now master of its destiny. 

Federation ’ is a political and constitutional union of 
formerly indeperxient stales rvhich b}' consent merpe their 
1 sovereign power in a larger central unit and 

e erntion. ej;jst as its constituent subordinate members. 
The centre of sovereignty shifts to the Federation, and Slates 
possess defined and limited powers in certain matters. The 
whole organisation is laid down in a Constitution, adopted and 
approved by the uniting States, and amended in their national 
conventions. 

Empire and Commonwealth or Federation are extended 
states. TTieir origin differs. Their aims differ. The one is 
despotic,.^ the other is free. Empire may change its character 
by accepting the ideals, methods and constitution of Common- 
wealth or Federation, as in the case of self-governing members 
of the British Empire. 

Hindus characterised State as possessing seven limbs or 
essentials (Saptaiiga), namely, sovereign (Svami), councillor 
(Amatya), treasury (Kosa), fort (Durga), people 
of tlie Stnie,*^ ^ territory (Rastra). army (Bala), and allies 

(Mitra or Sahaya). This Saptiingn idea covers 
the modern idea of the essentials of a State. Sovereign repre- 
sents the unity of the people, and the controlling and unifying 
centre of organisation ; Rastra represents population and terri- 
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tory . councillor. Ircftsury «nd army represent intcrnnl or^rnniso' 
lion . and allies lepreseni Forei^n^ policy and relaiions 

Without independence from foreiRn control and without 
suprerne control at home a State cannot exist Sovereignty is 
the chief characteristic of a State It gives 
ol'^'soverei^y"*"^ Unity lo the peopfc creates an organisation 
for their protection and maintains a system of 
laws and administration for mutual dealings amongst men within 
a fixed territory Inless thite is a supreme power either em 
bedded m laws or eiitruslerl to a person- one feu or many — 
and unless it is obeyed a Stale will not exist Its constitution 
may take any form of government its citizens or their groups 
may have any number of rights cisd or political but the 
sovereign power must exist Its li mitatio ns, are _either mo^l 
cons titutional or functio nal They may* be either internal or 
ex tern al ^len may rebel against Us lawless laws or despotism, 
internal groups may refuse its encroachment upon their non* 
political functions of life other states may check its aggression 
and breach of treaties or of international morality But for 
political purposes its power must remain supreme ns long as 
it does not confuse or peryett its political function for dis 
utbing other and higher functions of man s social life 
rormerly religion and caste were the great driimg. organising 
and educating forces m society Stale dealt only with the poll 
:ical aspect of hfc in subordination to the moral and spiritual 
njunctions of religion and caste Religion Cook its inspiration 
and its right to regulate from Cod-idea and caste from the idea 
af kinship and common customs Rut State is now all in all 
Spheres of religion and caste have been made subordinate to 
5tatp as the centra! co-ordinaiing and coercive sovereign power 
It is _the all controlling force Neighbourhood or territorial 
elations and interests arc given a great social impoilance and 
he religious and kindred relations, a personal and local 
mportance Slate which was mainly a police or military 
.vyrknisajLiAU .wow .has jdso become a .moral association and 
wsonality. 
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I lir Nfiliirr o( 
ihr Slnlr 


Tlic nnlurc of the State lia.s be<-n vnrioiihly clelerminefl and 
described, namely, as a lawgiver, as a force-liolder, as an 
educator, as an organism ^>,■ith a (,’enernl will, 
as a mecbanism with a common or united will, 
as a super-personality with a real or trans- 
cendental will, as a mode of .social unity or as an or- 
j^amsation for common political ';ood, I'.acli oiu- of iliesc 
characterisations has br-en fully supported or criticised hi‘^tori- 
cally or philosophically, but we shall find that each one of 
them emphasizes some one aspect of the nature of the 
State, if we survey the .State duririft its \’arious historical 


phases 

In modern times it became a supreme lawgiver whf-n 
politics came to dominate all other activities of life. In r-arly 
times It was considered only an administrator of law. a mere 
maintainor of order and custom .At certain periorls it rested 
largely on force arid not so much on the consent of the govern- 
ed. At others it could use force or hold power only whe.i 
bached by the will of the people. .Sometimes it.s educative 
nature was emphasized, at others its protective or preventive 
function was admitted. .Some writers have tried to identify it 
with an organism with a general will and personality of its 
own, apart from the individuals w'ho compose it. Others have 
merely compared it to a meclianism which individuals united 
in creating ns a means to promote the will of all. Some philo- 
sophers conceive it to be a super-personality transcending the 
actual wills of individuals and possessing and manifesting a 
real or absolute will which is the most virtuous and rational, 
the best and the highest. In it the individual is subordinated 
and can have no independent value or existence. Others 
have merely accepted it as an organisation or ns.sociation for 
achieving only the political function, as a mode of maintaining 
social unity by its powers of control, co-ordination and coercion. 
The various elements in State's nature have been thus em- 
phasized according to it.s historical manifestations and writer's 
Inclinations and experience. 
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This leads us Jo the discussion whether State even with 
its present importance is an end or a means to a higher end 
Without il a man cannot exist It is a means 
U the ^tate a jo his better political life To have a good 
«nd> Slate may therefore become a proximate end 

hut not the ultimate end Man is not a mere 
part of the State as Ansi otle or HegeJ would like to put it 
Am ongs t Greeks the whole life of man was organised m a 
:ity state which was considered the home of perfect life A 
itatefess man was con«idered either a beasj or God There ^ 
;ore the creation of an ideal Slate was considered the end of 
man's endeavours because it %vas m such a State that he would 
sxist and become virtuous and lead a perfect hfe The 
identification of State with the whole society by the Creeks 
led to the conception of the omnipotence of (he State end 
the idea of the State as only one assoemdon dealing with one 
aspect or function of man s varied social life get suppressed 
Creation of the best man is really the end of society He cannot 
be made a mere part in the machine of the State State is 
ihe creation of man for a particular end With its aid man 
builds his higher life and raises himself higher If State were 
to be considered ultimately higher than man it would suppress 
individuality. U would mchtanse man and reduce him to a 
subordinate status, where his freedom may become unreal his 
aspirations standardised, his activities impoverished and vigour 
less Man is and must be always greater than the institutions 
he creates and customs which he follows 

Society as we have seen is not only a growth but also a 
make that is. not only natural but also conventional It is 
partly based on inslin^. partly on choice and 
Umf* ^ ° ‘ * partly on the pressure of changing environ 

ment It is not divine and fixed, once ordered 
and once organised Its unit, the man is rational and free to 
mould It according to his needs, reflections and ideals Its 
organisation must he recepbve and respond to freedom 
Society )s for man and not man for society or its institutions 
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Man is born for freedom and not for oppression, for happiness 
and not for misery. But this freedom and happinps are limited 
in the interests of peneral welfare. Each man must get a place 
in society to share in the whole life,' and to perform his own 
function in consonance with and helping the welfare, and func- 
tions of all. The ideas of the struggle for life and survival of 
the fittest are not what a man lives for and endeavours. Mutual 
aid and co-operation are more a social characteristic than the 
warring idea. Social calm and social vitality depend upon 
them and not so much upotr lash of nature or law of man. 
The unit must be given opporlunitj- to malce rnistahes and 
improve. The interference of authority should be only to 
remove obstacles. Its uniform compulsion is very likely to 
destroy spontaneity and free functioning of the individual 
according to his natural endowments. Interference becomes 
necessary because men act independently and yet affect one 
another by such action, and in order that such actions may not 
be hurtful to the interests of others, interference in the nature 
of a check or a deterrent is required. Individuals are not 
mere limbs and appendages of a social person whose life-value 
is to, be considered the only and final end. It is the right of 
each and all to be considered as ends in themselves and not 
merely as the nerves and sinews of a social person or Leyiathan. 

Man is the prime centre in all social groups. He is the 
social unit, materially, morally and spiritually. Hindus recog- 
nised the individual as the social unit. His right to all the 
four Purusarthas, the four Asramas and to Dharmantara (con- 
version) and Desantara (emigration), indicate this aspect. 

His social His social position and his social relations 

position. may be considered in the following ways ; — 

* 

(1) Is he an end or a factor in society? Or is he both? 

(2) Is society an end or a means? Or is it both? 

(3) What are the minimum’ wants, material, moral and 
spiritual to be assured to him along with other mem- 
bers ? 
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(•4) What are to be his social relations towards others ? 
Man cannot live alone and hence he forms a unit or a facto* 
of society which is necessary and natural for his hems and well- 
being His full exi^stence and end are realised in society 
Hence society is the means of man s advancement and weJ 
fare Therefore it must possess an organisation, aii end. and 
a purpose of its own It must secure the minimum wants 
oT man and strive for the satisfaction of his maxirntfin wants, 
material moral and spiritual It must develop tolerance, 
sympathy common feeling and common endeavour among 
Its members « 


Aliens are those who are living in one country but are 
citizens of another They may have come for commercial, 
mdesttial. religious or even political purposes 
o(^a1i«n> (diplomatic services) They are subject to the 

laws of the country m which they reside Thej 
pay taxes, and generally enjoy all civil rights But they have 
no political rights in the affairs of the country The^ are not 
however beyond the pale of law or civil freedom 

They are treated in most respects equally with ctlizensA 
Except political rights of voting and holding any office there 
are very few other disabilities imposed on 
aWitiM* ' ' them In times of was they may be interned 

or watched or even deported But ordinarily 
their privileges and obligahons are not different from those of 
citizens 

Those citizens who ate not given political rights have been 


numerous in the past Women, the propertyless, those of 
lower birth, minon. the morally unfit, and the 
eiozent*"*^* • « physically unfit vrere not allowed to share in 
political power Now under the system of 
universal suffrage »omen. the propertyless and those of even 
lower birth are admitted to iV* political right, and every one 
who is above a certain age. and morally and physically qualified 
to exercise his vote, is to be adimtted to political franchise 
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Voiint’ qiinli- flit- votiiij; ciunlificaliniis of cili7f;is nrt' 

fi c f\ t i o n H of ,, , 

rilircns j^fiicrnlly llu'si! : — 

(D'Tliosc niroacly riiunu-ralcfl alio\L'. 

(2) R fsiclencf for ct-rtain period and ti'KisIrallon in ihe 
list of voters. 

(5) No plnral votin'/ 

The method of votin/ followed in modern lime.s is_ votin/ hy 
ballot in order to beep secrecy and iirdependence in volin/. 

Ciitizenship i.s generally acf|iiiied by Irirth within the terri- 
tory of a Stale or by a process of natiirahsiilion. Law.s of .i 
country la\ rlcwn conditions and formalities 
Arqu.Mfon ol , lesiflenc-. loyalty. Icnowled/e of 

lan/ua/e. oath. etc., which are to lie fulfilled 
and ob.served. After that a person is entitled to a naturalisa- 
tion certificate. C.itizenship is lost by misconduct or becominR 
naturalised in other countries. 

Citizenship embraces all liiose ri/hts and duties which 

« 

beloiif; to the members of a properly' or/anised society ot state. 

These are both le/al and moral. The funda- 

riRhis rluiirs'^mul principle of pood citizenship is that 

oliliRntions. self-interest should be subordinated to /eneral 

and national interests. The citizen should 
perform his private duties well and also tahe an active interest 
in public affairs, whenever necessary, in order that the /eneral 
welfare of the society may be advanced. Le/al rights and 

duties are those sanctioned by' the State. Moral rights and 
duties are those approved by the general conscience of the 
community. 

Rights relate to life, liberty', property', religion and 
pur.suit of happiness, and their protection, or they may be 
classified as pcisonal, civil, political, economic 
and religious. Tlie.se are rights of self-defence, 
liberty of speech, association, movement, press, conscience and 
worship, and rights to vote and share in goveinmeiiL, to equality 
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of oppoitunUy. minimum education and a minimum standard 
of living and assistance in distress and disease in the shape 
of poor law and medical help Then there is the right to- 
equality before the law to Inal by a regular court, and to no 
imprisonment without trial and to proper administration of 
justice 

Public duties are roughly obedience to the las\s of the 
State that is to commit no civil wrongs and criminal offences 
to pa> rates and taxes to give vote which is a 
* ** trust on behalf of the community to help in 

the preservation of public health and sanitation to educate and 
to take care of the poor diseased and distressed and finally 
to inculcate the virtues of industry thrift self denial spirit of 
independence loyally and patriotism 

Private duties ‘ of an individual are those which concern 
himself and Kis family namely those of securing material 
P r I V 4 t « necessaries conveniences and comforts and 
proper education and those relating to higher 
creative and spiritual aspects of life 

' Obligations are more m the nature of moral duties 
They arc tBe virtues of toleration, service sympathy and help 
To lead a good and noble life, the life of an 
■gaiioni ideal man. and to take a proper part in the 
political affairs and social development of the country should 
be the chief underlying aim. so that 


Vod yad acarali arefthah tattaddevetaro )anah 
Sa yal pramanam l^rufe LokaaiadanuLortale 

(Bhag Gita 111 21 ) 

(Whatsoever a great man doeth, that other men also do the 
standard he setteth up by (hat the people go ) 

Hm^ idea* Hindus classified rights and duties a& 

k . . ..J „ 


1„ Svirtha or Deha (oneselO 
2 Parartha or Desa (others) . 
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3. Pnrnmfirthn or Devn (rocI). 

The first empfinsizccl tlic importnnce of self, tire clninrs of body 
and mind ; the second, that of the neiplrbour. society and 
country, or caste and community' ; and the third that of God 
and soul, that is. spiritual life. 

In understandinR the basis of these rights and duties the 
follo\vinR points must be noted and remembered : — 

(1) \^arious units in society' should be equally and pro- 

perly' treated. 

(2) y'arious proups should be properly' balanced and 

their aims carefully valued and subordinated, the 

lower to the hiRher and the hiphest. 

(3) Vhtiated and vicious parts should be carefully sepre- 

pated and eradicated. 

Then only the object of Civics which is to inculcate sound 
principles that should puide our mutual denlinps with one 
another and ^vhich is to perform what is to the common advan- 
tape of all can be riphtlv secured. Men live peacefully and 
comfortably' Nvhen they work in harmony ^vith others, and 
respect the reasonable ^^'ishes and w'isdom of others and do 
not offend them. Lach member must recopnise his place and 
function and perform his duties alonp with others influencinp 
and servinp them by his pood life and by beinp influenced by 
others pood example. One must do some part. One must 
lay' aside one s lad: of interest. One must overcome one's 
spirit of indifference. One must discard the belief that some 

one else will carry' on the work. Then will one be inspired, 

anj^ will be a true and pood citizen of the society’ to which he 

be'., nps. To help the weak and to repulate the wicked will 

be y constant endeavour in actual every’day life. 
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Government is the actual machinery and structure in 
%vhich a stale is organised and by which it is administered 
h also means the person or persons authorised 
of Covetiim en* '^ administer If is the active part of the State 
Without Its existence and continued function 
ing a State cannot exist There would be anarchy or what 
Hindus called Matsyanyaya the logic of the bigger fish eating 
the smaller The strong would oppress and enslave the weak 
CJe libert) property and religion would not be safe Manu 
expresses this idea when he states that balovodbhoyadrakfonSr- 
Iham (for protection against the feat of the strong) the King 
was created, that is. government came into existence The 
disadvantages of anarchy are well stated by Rama to Sita 
in Ramiiyana In hUhabharala ^aniiparva Bhisma gives the 
chief causes of the origin of government where he states that 
Dharma disappeared and the strong began to oppress the 
weak, the social laws and morality disappeared religious prac- 
tices were abandoned, and therefore a King was created 

Whatever may be the character of the City of God of the 
Sun or of the Golden Age or Satya Yuga, historically a govern- 
ment has been a necessity, and to day we have not reached as 
yenh'e'commvmistic position of 'the withering away of the 
State.’ and of the humanising of man and the free federation of 
his voluntary groups Man is still not a god. and government 
IS still not all eviW It is a necessity in order to preserve man and 
his society in good relations and working order^ 

O r I e i B ol There are four theories about the ongin of 
Cgvemmeot government 

(o) God gave the King 
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(h) War bcRnl the Kinf;. 

(c) People bepnt the King. 

(cl) Social living evolved the King. 

Mann and MahTibharata accepted the divine origin of King 
or Government. Manu says that for protection against the fear 
of the strong, and for the welfare of the world 
Tlieory'^ created King {Rdjdnamasrjal prabhiih). 

In the beginning when people were Dhfirmibn 
no one encroached upon others' living Isut respected each 
other’s rights. Tlicrc was no Danrla nor Dfindiha neces- 
sary. But this state of afi^airs having changed, at the request 
of gods who were troubled, God Brahma requested Lord 
Vi.snu to give a good ruler to the people. Me was to be 
virtuous and like Vi.snu, whose Tejas (energy) entered in him. 
This theory led in the hands of some to attribute God’s privi- 
leges and powers to a ruler and to government. The theory 
of his irresponsibility to law and to the ruled ^vns work.ed up. 
He became as it were a God on earth with no limitations 
irrespective of his good or bad character, and whether he ruled 
in his own interests or in the interests of the people. Just and 
perverted forms of government were not distinguished, and the 
ruler was not made responsible for his actions and deposed in 
case of his vicious rule. The ruled had no right to rebel. The 
King was above law and absolute. His rights were hereditary. 
His powers originated from God. 

A ruler could be conceived ns created by God ns every-' 
thing else is. A good king may be considered like God, and 
ought to be like him in his virtues. But he could not be 
identified with God or made irresponsible and supreme like 
God in all cases. 

When there was no representative government and various 
causes led to the rise of one man’s rule, the idea that this ruler 
should be the best and like God in his attributes was natural 
and necessary. But when a hereditary .system of rulers gave 
rise to some good and some bad rulers, this idea of the Divine 
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Right of Kings to rule irresponsibly became a tyranny and a 
historical and moral perversion 

The right of rebellion against a wicked king was considered 
a crime and the belief prevailed that a bad king was sent by 
God as a punishment to a people This killed political life 
and political aspiration 

But other writers did not accept this theory of irrespon- 
si^bility of the ruler and even his divinity They admitted the 
right of the best ruler to rule that the best ruler is like Cod 
but not Gqd and that his rule was to be according to law or 
Dharma They asserted that he had no right to interfere with 
the dictates of Dharma and that the leaders of society had a 
right to depose him in case he was wicked and prone to 
Adharma Unless he respected Dharma a right to rule did not 
exist m him The conception of a Dharma king or constitu- 
tional sovereign was the only conception about the best form 
of government before the rise of representative forms of poli- 
tical institutions 

Europeans worked up the theory of the Divine Right of 
Kings in the same way The ruler had the divine right to 
rule, and therefore he was absolute irresponsible and above 
law He could not be elected or deposed and even if accord 
ing to Hobbes, o nce elected, he could never be deposed or 
c ontrolled Stuart Kings of England, Bourbon Kings of France. 
Hapsburgs of Austria Hohei^ollerns of Germany and Czars 
of Russia advocated and maintained the position of Divine 
Tnonarchs, but ultimately failed before the rise and opposition 
' of peoples 

War begat the King This is true in many cases of the 
foundation of new dynasties The Teutonic monarchies in 
p. Europe, the Rajput kingdoms m India, and 

^ Mohammedan dynasties both in the East and 
the West are a testimony to the partial truth of this 
theory It is also true in cases where tribal republics passed 
Into monarchies in course of history This theory implies that 
government originated in force It may mean a foreign rule 
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imposed by force, or the entrusting to a strong leader in war 
the political affairs of a group or people because he is able 
to exercise force in the interests of the ruled and thus to pro- 
tect them from foreign invasion and internal revolution and 
anarchy. But though it explains partially the origin of some 
states, it does not explain the origin of the State, nor also its 
continued existence. 

The possession of force may originate a new government 
or may recreate the old, but it does not necessarily mean the 
only power which creates it or maintains it. The consent of 
the ruled, express or implied, is also another factor in the 
origin and existence of government. We cannot accept 
Treitschke’s dictum Dcr Slaal ist Macht as fully true. Force 
IS only one factor and is not the essence of the state. 

People created the King. This is the view of Hobljes 
Locke and Rousseau. Bhisma and Kautilya also state a similai 

Social Con- theory of the origin of government in the will 
tract Theory. people. 

Hobbes states that in order to end the state of nature, 
that is, the state of warfare among men. the people gathered 
together and agreed amongst themselves to give up all their 
power to a ^ruler who would be absolute, irresponsible and 
supreme and would rule the people. This agreement or 
covenant is known as the social or political contract. The 
chief characteristic of the contract is the irresponsibility and 
absoluteness of the sovereign. 

Locke says that the contract look place between the people 
on one side and the prospective ruler on the other. The condi- 
tions were that he was to guarantee life, liberty, and property. 
If he failed, he was to be deposed. It was a bilateral and not 
a unilateral contract, that is, conditions attaching both sides. 
The ruler who was created was a constitutional sovereign and 
not an absolute one. 

Rousseau’s contract created a ‘ general will ’ of the 
people. They agreed each to give up all what they possessed 
in order to receive from and share in what they wanted from 
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the general will Their onginal natural rights were reinforced 
in the newly created general vnll The ruler to whom the 
work of government would be entrusted is to be a mere ad 
minislrator appointed and dismissed by the general will of the 
people 

This Social Contract theory is analytical or philosophical, 
not historical Such a contract is not found in history TTiough 
no state has been created in a day s conference it expresses 
the truth that ultimately people's consent is the basis of any 
legitimate rule On their will depends the permanence of that 
rule Force is only an accompaniment, not necessarily a per 
Imanent one of any role Even if it originates a government, 
lit cannot maintain it for all limes 

/ Government is natural and necessary Men cannot Uve 
and live well without it A ruler or government appeared m 

• history not at any particular point as the deli* 

Hu t o r I e « I berate creation of God man. or war but it 
1 heory or griduel , 

evolution came into existence unknown and unnoticed 

It evolved unconsciously in the beginning m 
simpler forms in response to environment and social needs of 
man Later on when different forms were evolved and ob- 
served, and their good and bad points were noticed a 
deliberate attempt was made to change old forms and plan 
new ones and more complex forms This evolution of govern- 
ment was either an imitation of the authority of the patriarch 
of the family or an extension of his authority over an enlarged 
family or a group of families that is, a clan or tribe It grew 
up with family pack, horde clan or society Jf was a neces- 
sary aspect of its life It did not come into existence either 
before or after Soci ety and government grew up simul- 
t^oMusly It may have changed hands, ot its forms may 
have become complex or different m its evolution at different 
times and places, in response to environment and needs of 
man But ibroughout it has been a gradu al growth and 
evolution 
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SocioloRisls have .‘.tatccl how the masculine element of 
authority in a society arises early in the persons of rrreclicine- 
men and ma(;;ic-men who are mentally superior, and rlevelops 
politically in the hands of martini and machine-men who are 
both mentally and manually more advanced than others. It is 
the necessity and influence of these men which crr-iite }.;radunlly 
a well-orpanised state and (;ovcrnrnent for the necessary pur- 
poses of peace and order in a v'roup. 

Thus at the basis of f^overnmenl lie the followin'; ideas 
nccordinf; to the above theories : — 

(1) The idea of the best ruler and his irresponsibility. 

A constitutional ruler is the best 

(2) and (3) Force and consent are l^lur two factors in the 

origin and maintenance of government. 

(4) G overnment is a growth at first and later on a deli- 
berate mahe at time^ 

Sovereignty is the highest political power or force in a 
itate. It extends over all persons, groups and things in the 
territory. Legally then; is none superior to 
S c o p r o f h- All must obey its mandates. Laws are 
Sovcrritpi Power. j(j- creation, it can mahe and unmahe them 
at its will. Whatever rights a citizen enjoys, 
or duties he owes arc laid down, sanctioned and guaranteed 
by it. No outside state has any legal right to interfere with it, 
no internal association or person has any legal right to oppose it. 
It is equal to other political sovereigns in its international .status 
and it is supreme over internal persons and groups. Thus it 
has absolute and unlimited power. This power may be in 
the hands of one, few, many or all. But its commands just 
or unjust must be obeyed. Tlie sovereignty may have arisen 
by general consent and depend on it. or it may have originated 
by the use of physical force and continue to subsist by it. 
In both cases the sanction behind its commands is actual force. 
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But morally there is a check on this sovereignty by the people 
from within whose sentiments and ideals of life it regulates or 
controls It is the danger of internal revolution There is a 
physical and moral limit from outside on its ambitions and 
acts This IS the danger of invasion isolation or boycott by 
other states 

Though the sovereign is said to make and unmake laws, 
there is a permanent influence of the ideals sentiments and 
customs of the community whose manifestation it is on its 
power of making laws or its general functioning The question 
whether the sovereignty lies m the Parliament or the people- 
IS generally solved by staling that the legal sovereignty lies in 
the Parliament, and the moral sovereignty in the people But 
people's consent is ultimately the basis and sanction of any 
rules or government^ 

^ A law 18 a command issued by a sovereign what Kautilya 
calla Rojasasana Out this does not mean that laws can be 
^ enacted irrespective of the influence of social 

ideals customs sentiments and needs There 
IS a steady, unseen unnoticed opposition to the laws passed 
which do not respect the wishes of the people Even just 
laws, if they are against peoples’ wishes and wisdom should 
not be enacted and cannot be successfully enforced Unless 
the people arc educated to realise their value and utility, the 
laws wilt fail Hindu writers often pointed out " Yadyapt aud 
dham /o^otiirudd/iom no^ofonii/am nncarniyom, or /o/ja- 
Difjrujlom nfl /<uf{/a/ ’* (If a thing is pure but against the wishes 
and wisdom of the people, it should not be done nor practised, 
or whatever is against the wishes and wisdom of the people 
should not be done ) Law in its moral sense is an expression 
of justice or of an element of good life in terms of a command 
or a recommendation Hindu conception of Dharma contained 
both sacred and secular law with spiritual and political sanc- 
tions of Piayascitta and Danda 

Civics has use of both legal and moral laws for carrying 
out its object of good life and of social and moral reform 
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Liberty is not license ns Inw is not Insli. 1-ibrrty doe"; not 

contemplate freedom to do ns one pleases, but freedom for 

common pood. Man in relation to man in a 
l-iaertj’. , i- • • 

proiip lias ii<-cessanh- some limitation'^. 

Libertj’ in society or civil liberty- is a liberty- in a particular 

environment and for a particular object 1 bis liberty can be 

biphesl only if it ensures the object in vie\\- I lu-refore liberty 

IS not an aniitbesis to order or limitations but it is a sr'ntbc'is 

of pood order and full freedom, so that there remains full scope 

for individual initiative arid prowth, and social propress and 

reform. There cannot be an unlimited ripht to an.\'thinp and 

everythinp or to do anythinp. 1 his conception \s’ill lead to 

conflict and warfare and not to peace and order anionpst men. 

which in turn will result in the tyrann.\- of the slronp, and the 

enslnveriient or destruction of the weal:. 1 here rvill then be 

no liberty, I herefore to pive er)ua! liberty to all, some repula- 

tion and check will be necessary. This can be done only by 

enactinp and enforcinp some laws by some common and re- 

copnised and determinate superior. Then only will be realised 

the real liberty, which is that one is not to be the cause of 

the destruction of the liberty of another. Lord .Acton implies 

by liberty the assurance that every man shall be protected in 

doinp what he believes his duty apainst the influence of 

authority and majorities, custom and opinion. 

Liberty may be mainly classified into four k.inds ; — 


{a) Civil Liberty, 

(6) Political Liberty, 

(c) National Liberty, and 

(d) Religious Liberty. 


In the relations between man and man. and man and the 
state, certain laws of association and behaviour, certain rights 
and duties ns regards life, liberty and property 
Civil Lib y observed and enforced. The.'e 

laws, rights and duties are included under civil laws and 
criminal laws. They maintain ' Civil Liberty.' 
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Political Liberty is the right to share fully in the political 
power of the country that is. in the affairs of the government 
p ' I I Under it come Universal Suffrage Responsibi 

LibeHy ' ' of Executive to the Legislature. Initia 

tive Referendum and Recall. Election of the 
Lxecutive Declaration of the Fundamental Rights Supremacy 
af Law. Trial by Ordinary Courts and not Administrative 
wourts. Local Self government and other similar matters 

National Liberiy means the full independence of a 
rounlry and its sovereign status Such a country is generally 
recognised as a unit in International Law and 
* has full control over its foreign relations and 
policy This independence is the prime neces 
nty for a strong political civil and cultural life The full depen* 
lence or quasi dependence of a country or nation on another 
-lation largely^stroys the springs of various forms and aspects 
}f the life of a people A citizen degenerates under such condi 
ions and becomes atrophied m progressive elements of his 
iharaeter 

' Religious Liberty * is the right to worship according to 
ine's choice and desire It is the liberty of conscience or 
' individual libeiiy where no compulsion in 
iberty ‘ ‘ ® " * tencts fotms and oaths of a particular religion 

IS practised Under it may be classed the 
iberty of education There should be no compulsion m 
natters of religion and education Both mould the individual 
n bis spiritual and mental inclinations and equipments These 
ire to be left free to grow from within as far as possible 

All these liberties are a departure from what may be called 
he ‘ Natural Liberty ' which may be described as unrestrained, 
inregulated. aimless, unequal freedom All the attempts of 
nan have been to give up this brutish freedom where no good 
ife or even peaceful life is possible for want of any organisa- 
I’on, system, limits or purpose 

' Corrstituhon is essentially a political order which has 
pown and been eMablished and is now growing m a country 
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Constitution. 


It is penernlly n crention of the peoples llicmseivcn. It is 
not nn imposition by one on another. In certain cnties there may 
be a technical or lepal recofjnition of the poli- 
tical desires and attempts of the one by an- 
other. because of their historical connections. 

A constitution is the form artd oryaiiisation of a particular 
state, embodyinf; the principles or rules, according; to which 
the powers of the povernmenl. thrr rifd'ls of the ftoverned. 
and the relations between the two are adjusted. 

Constitutions are now f’enerally written. formerly they 
were mainly unwritten. h.nj^lish Constitution is both written 
and unwritten, though it is fjradually losin;; it.s 
Wriiif-n nnc! Unwritten character. .Some constitutions are 
nnd^"n'^e X i hi'c that is. easy to change, others arc 

cotiiiiiutioni nr^id, that is. changes can be brouftht about 

not by ordinary processes of lef^islation, but 
by extraordinary and complicated methods. I'.n^lish Constitu- 
tion is the example of the first, and American Constitution of 
the other, j Besides the definite rules laid down there are a 
number of customs and conventions which "row up with a 
constitution and make its functioniriK easy and peaceful, and 
which are in harmony with the main principle^.'bf the constitu- 
tion. | The Cabinet system in Lntrland. and its composition and 
powers, are purely a matter of convention, and not of any enact- 
ment. 

A constitution should be comprehensive but stated in brief 
and definite outlines. It should be flexible and not too ripid 
so as to make changes and prof;ress neither too difficult nor 
a matter of revolution. 

Modern states are not isolated or self-sufficient in character 
but form parts of a world community and are affected by 
or connected with other states in various 
Rcla'uons^'”''''* aspects, namely, political, moral, religious, 
intellectual and economic. They mutually 
share in one another’s peace, welfare and ideas of common 
good. These factors contribute to unity, association and inter- 
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dependence amongst states Relations of one state with 
another are not regulated by any common superior because 
there is none Hence each state is fully independent and 
equal in its foreign relations But m course of history certain 
principles and rules have been evolved by European States in 
their mutual relations during peace and war They are known 
as International Laws or Morality and guide the conduct of 
nations There is no one superior body to enforce them and 
therefore they cannot be called ' I_aws ‘ m the Austmian sense. 
Or commands of a supenor They are mere rules recognised 
individually by each nation as useful There is no legal sanc- 
tion behind them but only a moral or utilitarian binding The 
nations recognised by International Lew are considered ' a 
family of Nations ' They possess a diplomat ic service, namely 
that of ambassadors consul s plenipotenliane s and others who 
carry on mutual relations in limes of peace 

The Versailles Treaty of 1918 has now created a ‘ League 
of Nations * by a covena nt wherein a supenor organisation 
IS cre?e3^ deal with International problems 
of^ation* 80 that disputes may be settled by a Court 

Council or Assembly of the League This 
League consisi^sof a number of states and wants not only to 
pre\enl war and international conflicts, but also to promote 
international solidarity and welfare by looking after labour 
problems, medical problems, medical relief and backward 
peoples in mandated lernfoiies It has a permanent Secre 
tariat. an Assembly of Self-governing Nations a Council and 
a Court, and vanous committees to deal vMth various inter- 
national problems, and thus try to maintain peace and welfare 
of the world It has no army or navy of its own. but the great 
powers have agreed to help with their resources and forces 
the ideals of international peace and welfare embodied in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations arid promoted by it This 
is one of the greatest steps towards international arbitration, 
towards peace, freedom and welfare, which will help nations 
in achieving the highest ends of humanity 
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Forms of Government may be classified as normal or pe: 

verted. constitutional or arbitrary, absolute or limited, demo 

Forms of cratic or despotic. Hindus described them a! 

Co^crirmi.'U \'inita. or Durvinita. Nvavva or \ iparita 

Hindu 

Fcntion Dharmya or Adharmya. 

■Aristotle classified them into three normal and three per 
verted forms Monarchy or the rule of one. .Aristocracy o 
the rule of the wise few. and Polity or th; 

r t ' t o t le s poor manv v/ere normal forms 

that is. they looked after the interests of all 
and Tyranny or the rule of one. Ohcjarchy or the rule of th( 
rich few. and Democracy or the mle of the poor many were 
perverted forms, that is. they looked after the interests of tht 
rulers and not the welfare of all the people. 

These were the old recos;nised classifications of forms ol 
governments till the rise of modern ideas of governments anc 
their complicated structures. To-day govern- 
claii.- classified into Despotic and Demo- 

cratic forms. Federal and Unitary, Parlia- 
mentary and Presidential types. .A comparative study ol 
constitutions of various countries gives us these various forms. 

Despotic governments are irresponsible and unlimited by 
any law. Democratic are limited and defined by laws o: 

Despotic and constitutions and chiefly rest on the consent 
Democratic of the governed. TTiey are constitutional o: 

according to law and not arbitrary. In some 
states there are kings bound by law and constitution. They 
are called Limited Monarchies. In others, where there are nc 
kings but elected presidents, they are termed Republics. 

The ' Parliamentary' ’ form of government is also known 
as the Cabinet ’ or ' Responsible ’ government. In this form 
the tenure of office of the Executive is depen- 
mJntary^ latm!'' will of the Legislature and its 

members are chosen from amongst the 
members of the Legislature. Responsibility to the Legislature 
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is Its keynote Ministers must resiRii on the passms of a vote 
of want of confidence by the Lcipsinture 

The ’ Presidential form of government is one in which 
the tenure of office of the Executive is independent of the will 
of the Legislature and its members or the 
Hal form "* Chief Presijtnt are elected independently by 
the electorate Ssparation of powers legis 
lative executive and ludicial is its keynote The Executive 
need not and does not resign on a vote of want of confidence 
by the Legislature It does not owe its existence lo it Its 
members are not allowed a a<al on the Legislature The Prcsi 
dent appoints or removes them at will They are his advisors 
or subordinates 

‘ federal Governmenr is the common or centtitl goi'ern 
menl of any union entered into by two or more states It has 
generally a written constitution, by which the 
Ciweinmenf*^***' functions of the government are 

divided or distributed amongst the central or 
federal bodies and various federating states or local govern* 
ments But the Tedefal Government is more important power 
ful and sovereign than its component states The creation 
of a federal state annihilates the separate sovereignly of com 
ponenC states, and these states become part and parcel of the 
common central state, possessing only powers and functions 
guaranteed by the federal constitution, and not by federal 
government 

* Unitary Government ’ is one m which the organs of local 
authority, namely, provincwl and county bodies, and their 
powers and functions exist by a delegation 
cZ^inment^"'**^ governments The local units 

are its creation, and are not organised and 
guaranteed by the constitution It can terminate their existence 
or alter their form by virtue of its own laws The central 
government possesses ail* powers ana >s suprenre" 
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Functinna 

Govrrnmrnl. 


Fiinclioiifi of Govcrmncnl ’ iirt- Cftif-rfilly diviflcd into 
c-sBcntifil find oplionnl, or according' to Wilson, con- litiiciil and 
ininiftlrant. Withoiil tlif pcrforinaiirc of tlir 
fuBl a .‘.late r.aoiiol (•>;!<, 1 aod \vitlioiil tlu- rarf 
of llif ‘.fconrl it carinol he. pood or pcrfcfl. 

Lsscntial fiinclionf, arc in the nature of prolcriinp or po'v'Cf'.- 
inp wliat is essential to a state s exislenre. I he followinp items 

r- . , fall iinrler them ; rlefenre, order and peace, 

or 

r o II n I I 1 u r II 1 law. maintenance of international position, 
fiiiiriionii. prevention of crime, fln.trilmlion of jinlice. 

taxation, currency, and oth<-r fiinrlamental matters. I hey 
rouphly relate to the protection of life, lihr rty. jnopr-rty. civic 
orpanisalion. justice and public finance, 

Oplionnl functions care mainly for the welfare of the 
people. They want to rienie better conditions of life, I he 

Optional followinp items fall under them : education, 
functions. public, health, sanitation, jiroti-clion and e-n- 

cotirnpement of indtisiries, n.-pulntion of trade .'md commerce, 
care of the poor and medical redief. labour interests of trade 
unions and famine reliefs, and standardi.salion of weiphts and 
measures, co-operalivu movement, manapemenl of charities, 
railways, waterways, maintenance of asylums, hospitals, re- 
formatorics, and pleasure-houses, prohibition of drops and 
drinks, lown-planninp, parks, museums, and others leadinp to 
the common welfare. 

Hindus divided the functions of povernmeni (.‘sasani'idhikara) 
into Nipraha and Anup'raha, or Ksema and 't^opa functions. 

Hindu clnflsi- removal of thorns or check- 

fi c n t i o n of inp of evils called Katilakariodhana, the other 
functions. « . % . ... ,-1 j 

lo doing good or to mti ncqnifiUion oi the good 

•called Dharmastlnya functions. 

Dus{aRija danelah siijanasya pujCi nyaijcna koflasya 

• ca RampraOfddhili, 

yipaJiRapaio 'rlhiRU raRfraroliRu pancaioa jjajnu liaihiiu 

nipanam. 

(Alri SaqnhUd 27.) 
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Punishment of the wicked, favour to the good. legitimate 
acquisition of state finances, impartiality m the distribution of 
iustice, and protection of state, these are declared to be the 
five duties of the King or according to Kalidasa in Raghu- 
varpsa. Prajdndrp mnayadhanad rakfanadbharanSdapi, edu 
cation, protection and welfare of the people 

In the early stages of government restraint, coercion, punish- 
ment or Dan^a is practised more often more severely and 
more widely in order to check man in his 
Covetnmeni lower or evil impulses and make him more 

social or neighbourly Small offences bring 
on comparatively severe punishment This becomes necessary 
in order to habituate man to the spirit of obedience, order 
and peace tolerance and service Later on. having achieved 
a certain stability m these political or social virtues, persuasion 
or Srima is adopted more and more in order to lead man in 
his progress towards a better life He is more to be guided 
and led and not checked or punished Therefore lesser or 
milder forms of punishment are adopted because the underly- 
ing idea IS that man should not become stubborn or vicious 
by hard punishment, but should be made to realise his faults 
and to improve by showing him better ways of life Therefore 
the value of Danda or punishment becomes minimised and that 
of persuasion or Sama becomes emphasized 

Kauplya says that ji^jnadondo adooan'iyah, m^dudandah 
paribhuyate, yalharhadaniiah pujyah, end that every punish 
ment for any olTencc must be spa^ta, that is definite and 
fixed 

In dealing with the theories of the functions of govern- 
ment the problem is whether the governmental interference m 
the life of the people should be minimum or 
the Functiom of maximum, that is, what should be the proper 
Government sphere of its operation for general benefit 

The Individualist view is diat of minimum control of govern- 
ment, that IS. only few conaliluent functions should be left 
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to it Govcrmucnt i-. ronM<l<‘rrc! hy llu'. •clioo! not n'Tr>,-,,-irily 
Tlif liirliMclii- yoofl It-. inlrifiTciicc I'i lo he only for [)olirc 


"list \iew pilrimsi 

1 Ik- individii; 

il e. to he 

left laryel) 

free. Laissez-faire is its 

I [K)hc\ 



I he Socialist view i 

that of in.ixinium c-ontrr)l 

h\' yovern- 

UK nt I he .State socialists or f olh-etivet 

.'Klvorati 

• this iiosi- 

tion 1 

o them slate K. .1 

po'.itive i; 

ood, and it 


' 1)1- '.'Ivrn iiioro fillK linu' It 1' a rill- 

\ J r v. 

Iiiral aiul crliiraliona! ‘tali- anr! iif)t only a 

police ;.late I lie Ill'll virlii.il doe-, not iiihI'T • 'anr! all lie. mter' -ts 

aiifl even if lie (loe‘., he < aliliol •.'■(lire tli<-iu ivitlioiit lie- 'lat'- 

loohmt; afl'-r them, and ■ ei tmii;; them 

I here e. a thud e-w. that of lie- ( ommiitii'!'. or .Nnarchi-'!-- 

%vho do not uatil the - late .it all or .ire. r ontrol lu them iii.iii 

will pi riorm he. t.e.l.'- and - .itely he. ne-r!'- hy 

^ ' tom ff,r|,,m,. voimitarv a' • oc i.it loie-, and heitl}, 

miiiieit view 

naliirall\' yoorl, will not (jiiarrel with other', if 
profier conditions of ef|nal and national life are -erun tl at fir.st. 

I he Individualist view rests on the t;roiind that the iiiriivi- 
thia! h.'is a n.ilmal d'hl to he left alone, that he l;now‘. anrl 
[iilrr.ues • elf-inter«-st bett'-r anti that he '.hoiild 
j '■ I riiici- he allowed to slrnyyl'’ for hineelf and • ur\’ive 

p I r *1 o f ! h r 

ItKliviflunliMn. or fail ac:corflini.t to his fitiu-ss. I h* jihonlf! he 


allowed self-rlevelopnieiit. Ilirf- '^morl results 
are most lihely to follow from this. Giily the fittest will 
survive ; there will hrr a variety of inrlividual tyties, and thr-y 
will endeavour and worh, and thus .society will he so much 
richer and self-sufficiny. There will then he no uniformity 
of types of the same monotonous and lower level of letharcy 
and without initiative or enterprise'. 

The evils of the laissez-faire theory and individualistic 
attitude of the survival of the fittest and of the e.xceptionally 
^ able became apparent, after the Industrial 

of "lilt- theory. Revolution, in the worst conditions of labourers 

in factories, hree contract, competition, and 
state indifference led to inhuman conditions of life, and it was 
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easily seen how the strong preyed upon the weak or the badly 
circumstanced, and if man was let alone he hardly understood 
his interest or could pursue it under adverse conditions and 
powers The non interference pnncipte led to evils which had 
to be eradicated One could not divorce individual from his 
social rights Pure individualism is impossible Some regula* 
tjon and control is necessary m the interests of the individual. 
Co operation and regulated effort alone make them possible 

The Socialist view rests on the ground of associated effort 
and joint control which prevent waste and unnecessary com 
The Pnnci which are more effective m pro 

|>le» of the Soeia duction and equitable in distribution, and 
which give opportunities to all protect the 
weak and the helpless against the strong and look to joint 
social progress as the best way of individual progress and 
ViaTspmw Tbe wo\a\eti man sMccomb m adveiw cwctiWi- 
stances and will be at the mercy of the unscrupulous and 
fraudulent There is no fair competition m an ili-regulated 
or individualistic society The old MStsyanySya to prevent 
which the state came into existence will reappear in a different 
but hurtful form 

The best position is to adopt the middle view m which the 
exceptional or the able man is not suppressed and the weak 
or the helpless is allowed scope and oppor- 
viZv* lunify lor development under guidance and 

control Tins will prevent war between 
classes, between the rich and the poor, the unscrupulous and 
the needy or helpless The functions of the state should be 
both constituent and mmislranl, not only police but welfare 
functions, adopted according to the needs and abihti*® of the 
people It should look after the common interests of all, give 
them material and moral security and chances of a better and 
virtuous life 

The relation of the Stale to the individual and the non- 
political groups, such as religious churches or Sanghas. economic 
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5 ;iiil<l*' Cl union'., tfiiirjitionnl lifKlif^ or \'irly .ipitli.f may lir 

( oli'iulrrcfl ftoni two rlillfTfO! jioinl'. of V|<'V.'. 

I lir trl.Ttinii , . , , . . . . . I 

,,( ll>r .Sinir |o 1" tJo.rn to hi- 011 1 ll 1 ( 0(11 f I' t flit fllUl 

')"■ lii'liv ifliinl ;,|,.nlntf. oi ,1 ’ pfiffitfi! latioiiiiliiv, or maiii- 

••'IkI lllf <'.IOU|> 1 11 f 1 

If’liir,' tiif r» .il \'.’iM o! tlw rfmimunity. or 

to lie the Inplif! ciifl. tlirn it '.lionlfl po'’f'" ni.iximuni rniitrol 
over iiiflix ifliial' iiiirl ;-roup'. In llif la’f no r' m’ taiiro 
to llic State 1 '. "fn' rall\ ju'tififi! fitln r on liflinlf of tlif 
null vifliial'. or tlic j’toiip' lint if tin- .''talf i'. roii' ii!' ml 
to Ilf only a nifair. or a nfff''.iry f. il. llifii it ■IiotiM If yr-fii 
ininimnin r ontro! o\ri tnrltvidnal'. and yioiij)-. in order to remove 
evil’, in tlieir jiatli and onl\ tlir power- of lo orriin.itron arifi 
coeri'ion over tliem In tlii'' la-e te'i''iilKe to tie- .''tate 1*1 
jii'tirii-d in till- intere'l'. of liiylier law am! moralitv. if it eii- 

croaclie'. n])on a'peet', wliK li are on!-,;de It', allotler! 'cope. 

I he indivifliial and tlie yronp are here lomirlerid tri h.i'-e a 
teal atifl indep' luleiit eharacter .\’o flo'ihl, leitain hmitatioii 
by the Stale i'. allowed in arlivi'tiny eonlliet'. and in adjudi- 
calinp n[)on the intere't'. of other individual', and yroiip'.. State 
<loe!. not luiwever retire'. ent morally, ratioiiallv, rir 'otiallv’ any 
tinlimited .'lovereitpity 
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Methods of organising a government in modern times depend 
on the recognition of the ideas of representation, election 
majority rule party system interests of 
Gow^meni minorities proper separation and balancing 

of legislative executive and judicial powers, 
Tninisteiial responsibility bicameral system recall, refeienduin 
and initiative, local self government devolution and decen- 
tralisation and amendment of constitution These matters have 
to be properly discussed related to the p olitical capacities and 
t radit ioas-of-Jhe_pMpIe. and finally approved an3”)4id doTvn 
Then only the structure of government can be completely 
organised and would work smoothly 

In order to do this a short survey of Politics and the 
problems of Democracy is necessary ^ 

The fundamental bases of political thought and action are 
not first suggested or realised in ideal or simple conditions of 
human life Perfect peace of mind and happy 
c«r''hougfit harmony of ideas amongst a group of people 

do not promote complexity of thought and 
action Readers of Mafiabharata know that a theory of 
kingship is propounded in Santiparva in reply to a ques 
tion asked by Yudhi$thira. the venerable Bhl^ma stated that 
:n the beginning there was no king as a!) the people Jived 
harmoniously, each performing hiS own duty and enjoying his 
own right But later on when Kama Kiodha vices usurped 
their minds, their life became complex, and struggle and rivalry 
arose Then Loid Btahmadeva as a boon gave those afflicted 
^ Awrg- arrJ wrortr Jbwrcir o/ JknaVnfri or Politics 
70 
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for ihcir fjuiclnncc in the confliclinR nffnirs of iheir worldly life. 
The value of this .story to u.s is this llint men must Idc netunted 
Dy conflicling motives and placed in compelling circiimslances 
Dcfore any liish and subtle ideas of politics can arise and before 
iny rules for their guidance can be framed. 

In our early days it used to be a maxim with some of our 
eachers and contemporaries that " a conquerej;! nation has no 

„ , politics.’ It is essentially a maxim of Ict-me- 

C onquered 

n .1 I i o n n n d live class of pscudo-thinlcers, writers and 

leaders. Born to delude the world with hip;!)- 

?oundinR words and phrases, they have maintained the cause 
af inaction, inculcated the spirit of do-nothinp;ness and per- 
petuated the rule of corrupt thinhinf; and practice. As false 
prophets and philosophers they have piven us the philosophy 
of the weak, painted for us the wronp; side of conservatism and 
helped to take away the element of initiative and enterpri.se 
from the life of men. Do not those, who try to spread this 

belief, mean by politics political life and political thinkiiiR? 

Politics pervades the life of every nation, free or conquered. 
Every conquered nation must have political life and political 
thinking if its people cared for it. A people organised under 
any form of government have political life ; and political think- 
ing starts amongst them when they are dissatisfied with that 
form of government or the methods of its rule. When a people 
ruled by its own rulers, or if conquered, governed by aliens, 
feel the tyranny of that rule, see that there is no identity of 
interests and believe that a better social life and ideal may be 
achieved if a new form of government is adopted, or if any 
changes in its policy and methods were made, then there we 
find the beginnings of political thinking. When a people, who 
have chosen their own rulers or rather acquiesced in the rule 
of the existing government and in the form of that rule, begin 
afterwards to realise that some modifications or an entire revolu- 
tion in the form, policy and methods are necessary, then there 
we see the desire and action of politics. Why a nation or a 
people ruled over by alien conquerors, who differ in interests 
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and ideals from the conquered, should not feel dissatisfied and 
wish Of try some change either in the form, method or 
system of their rule, is a proposition which is difficult to grasp 
much less to understand )f a people whether free or con- 
(juered, who are progressive m ibeir ideas of life, can See 
What relotms of mefhoda of reforms will mahe ifTiTm more happy, 
prosperous self respecting and self sufficient it is dilhcult to 
understand what should prevent them from having a political 
thmlung of their own Both free and conquered nations must 
have and follow political life and thinking Because a nation 
is conquered it does not mean that all her powers of thought, 
speech and action are oi can be taken away Every conquered 
nation, in which instincts of self respect freedom and progress 
are not extinct wants to be free to develop itself and in its 
e^orts to grow according to its natural hent. it does lead a 
poJjtj'cs) b/c and evolve a polibraJ thinking of jts own Of 
course it has to struggle against restrictions which are not of 
its own makmg But tn that struggle itself it creates a history 
of Its political life and thinking, and thus furnishes facts for 
the formation of theories of political philosophy or science ft 
is however true that this political life and thinking of a nation 
can never be stereotyped It must change to suit its ideals 
and to adjust itself with surrounding forces 

It is slated with pride by European writers on politics that 
the first home of intense political life and thinking m Europe was 
' Greece But we must clearly understand that 
: was Greece, not as one united country or 
under one form of government but as a 
country containing many independent city- 
states. each with its own different form of government, its own 
race of people, its own history of colonisation and traditions, 
with Its own quarrels and wars agoinst neighbours, its own 
ideals and ambitions, that was the chief cause of the intense 
political life and thinking which prevailed there Greece was 
merely a geographical expression m those days She had no 
political unity The city-states which constituted Greece were 


I Creek 
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not always free. One stale conc|uerccl another, for example, 
as Athens and Sparta did. Some had their own rulers, others 
were often ruled by aliens and were absorbed by them. Their 
forms of Rovernmenl differed. Some were dissatisfied with 
their own form, others were adopting; a new one. The small- 
ness of the city-slalCB, the constant changes in their forms of 
government, the usurpation of onr* by the other, their constant 
quarrels and wars, internal as well as foreign, the great oppor- 
tunity afforded them to compare and to realise the importance 
and weakness of their complex political life, gave a stimulus 
to their powers of thought. Among them political thinldng 
arose out of necessity, and not because they were in any way, 
without any reference to their circumstances, specially qualified 
for it. There was no political thought in Greece before she 
had led many centuries of life of the !;ind related above in 
her history. 

Then there is another fact to be remembered in connection 
with the political life of these city-states. The ruling authority 
interfered in and regulated almo.st every item of the life of 
their citizens. This was due to their smallness. When n 
government which rules over a people by doing only the police 
work of keeping internal order and the work of repelling 
foreign invasion and does not interfere in all the activities of 
its subjects, then there is very little intense political life and 
consequently political thinking. This has always happened in 
great countries which were under one rule. Therefore im- 
portant differences between the life of tiny Greek city-states 
and that of other great states or empires must be first realised 
in reading Greek histo.ry. It is only then that we can under- 
.stand why political life and thinking became intense in Greece. 

Plato and Aristotle, fathers, of .systematic political thinking, 
were born in these city-states. They were the pioneers of 
Pinto's nnd PO^'dcal thought in Europe, because they had 
A r i s t o t 1 e's the experience of the life of their city-states, 
the knowledge of their past history nnd the 
wisdom to compare and value it. They were born amongst a 
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people who wetc nhefttly tlomR politicfti ihinkinR out of neces- 
sity They onlj sysleinnti^d the facts R«lhcred by their ex- 
perience. knowletlRe anti wisdom and formiiUtecl some cntiusm 
of the old structures and siiRResCed some theories arid vaiinlions 
for RUidance in future Hiey studied comparatnely the ad 
vantages of different forms of KONemnirnt in order to find out 
how a state could be pteserced and its uleal— the hiRhesf Rood 
—attained Hus they did b\ surk'*'**')): new forms and methods 
of political life to satisK the thmkiiiR minds of Greece already 
<li<safisfied with th< politicAl hfe of thetr states To them the 
city-state was everythiUR They did not coitccive of the iheo 
eralic and feudal slate of the middle ages and the Rreat political 
state of modern tmies Why ihet had ver> little idea of the 
coininR rmpire of Philip and Alexander the existmR Empire of 
Persia and the past Empires of Ejtypt Assyria and Babylon 
Tl»e liny city-states, with their sirtall siirroundinR territories 
wilh their internal ncalties and external fenn. with a IntRe 
dependent non Greek helot population furnished them with 
food for ihouitht and comparison and with iis help they formu 
lated a political philosophy of their own so as to raise their 
city-states to a hipher level of pence and proRress security and 
stability, prosperity and civilisation 

If v\e adopt the maxim that a conquered nation has no 
politics, (hen how are we to rend the farts of ruropean history? 

F II r o a 8 t» people and country m Piirope were 

History anil couqiirted some time or oilier in their history 
But while in (hat state of subjection, they did 
lend a political life and did formulate political theories, because 
whenever they were entangled in the clutches of political diplo- 
macy. social tyranny and foreign wnr and yoke, their political 
activities as well as thinking became complex intense and 
suRgesiivc The history of svnters on poiitnal philosophy and 
of political movements and vicissitudes m Europe shows clearly 
that there is nothing to present a conquered nation from having 
politics Therefore the maxim mentioned above is false and 
the facts of European history give a he to it It is but natural 
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llinl conquered nntions, ftelinf^ the prcPr.ure of their conquerors 
rule, sceinp around them everywhere free nations willr different 
forms of povernmenl enjoyinp a better life of free will and 
progress, initiative and r'literprise, should strive for a new 
political life and adopt a new idr'nl and philosophy suited to 
their further development. There is notliinq wronp or impos- 
sible in it. .As soon as they formulate some new lliouphls and 
try to work them out to improve llieir life according to their 
natural bent and desires. lhe\' have political thinkin'; and 
action, in short, politics That life and thinking may be 
narrow and circumscribi d. may not be as wide, developed and 
prowinp: as that of other free peoples but it is all the same 
political life and thinidnq. Political philosophy must be re- 
lated to man's life. it arises only when a peojile .struftRle 
for a better ideal and form of poverninent. and conc)uercd 
nations do slruqqle for it. In all branches of investigation it is 
the differences and not similarities of observed phenomena that 
qive or create the first impulse for speculation or theorisin^t. 
Dnlcss there is chanqe and movement, variety atrd diversity in 
the observed phenomena, there will hardly be any stimulus to 
speculation. 

There is anotlrer misconception to be removed. Fhere 
used to be .a belief that Indians did not do any political tliink- 
^ ^ 'tiR- It was obviously a wronp belief, Nol 

PolliicB. " " there in India a political life wher 

her peoples lived in the past under parliculai 
sy.stems of qovernmenl. fouqht their battles, observed theii 
laws and advanced their interests, but there was a politicai 
philosophy wliich was based on the social experience and ideals 
laws and customs of her peoples. The history of India corn' 
menced long before Mahmud of Ghazni plundered Somnath or 
Clive cheated Umichand and Warren klaslinf's looted the 
Bepums or Welleisley advocated the policy of separate pence 
The political doctrines, the rules of government, the ref^ulationf 
to be strictly observed in war, and the laws to be maintninec 
in inter-state relations or to be applied to conquered nations, 
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a$ laid down by Brhaspati Sukracarya and Canakja and by 
numerous wnteis of other schools of political thought the 
political institutions and arrangements of Candragupta Asoka 
and others do show that India not onlj ted a Mgorous political 
life but speculated on politics 


We must first at once concede that earlj primitive societies 
had very little political consciousness That human activities 
Pnmitive So- differentiated and studied to a certain 

eiety and Pali extent independently without losing sight of 
their fundam-nial relations is a realisation of 
higher forms of mental processes The study cf man s actmties 
should both be synthetic and analytic To base the experience 
of man on (he sure foundations of some fundamental laws h’s 
life must be studied as a whole and m details But when man 
is m a primitive condition of society it is not possible for him 
to realise that his activities can be classihed from different points 
of view Political consciousness as apait from other human 
consciousness, is difficult to find among primitive commuruties 
Amongst them all human relations and achvities are purely 
sociological They are mixed Amongst them man s mind 
does not discnmmate clearly its ovm relations Vagueness 
ambiguity and uncertainty surround them 


Political consciousness rises only when man begins to 
differentiate clearly his own family or tribe from government 

r. r 1 or «tale The idea of a ruling power as dis- 
Rise of poll- , , 1 I r I 

ticsl eonseious. |mcl from the family or clan or the course 

”'** • of human life it regulates and of the human 

relations it controls, gradually reveals the political side of man s 
activities and formulates a theory and practice of political life 
and philosophy of people In other cases, before the rise of 
a distinct political consciousness m a people and of a distinct 
political theory, we find m the history of early communities (he 
complete intermingling of the ideas of politics, ethics, juris- 
prudence, religion and economic* Even Plato s treatment ot 
politics IS only incidental to ethics and metaphysics, while 
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Aristotle's treatise on Politics is not independent of his treatise 
on ethics. Plato's thoughts on politics do not reach the form 
of a science, both independent and systematic. 


Political science deals with a certain department of human 
life and action, with a certain branch of man’s e.xternal rela- 
tions with his fellow'men, with certain aspects 
Politic! Scirncc. factors in tlie period of man s complex 

evolution as a social beiny It is particularly 
concerned with a certain species of social relations. In it wc 
study the fjeneral problems of social relations from a definite 
point of view. This science is based on the assumption that 
it is possible to divide man's, life into different departments, 
aspects, tendencie.s, and thouph no clear line can be drawn 
between political and other social relations, still a process of 
separation and isolation is possible ; at the same time we have 
to bear in mind that there is an intimate connection and a hind 
of inseparableness between this science and other human 
sciences. Man's activities, though divisible from different 
poirrts of view, do not move in water-tight compartments. 


The social life of man lal-.es many forms. One of the most 
obvious and necessary is that of government. Man inevitably 
through the circumstances of his own nature and by force of 
his surrouruJings is a member of some society, the life of the 
individual member of which is controllerj and guided by an 
association as a corporate body. Man alone would be devour- 
ed. Man in society can alone exist. The moment we admit 
society, even the society of one person, we admit limit ancT 
external pressure, whether willingly accepted or not, because 
it is recognised as the best way of life. Society arises to pro- 
tect the whole, and the State or Government arises to make 
life possible and it exists to make life good. Therefore for' 
man State is a necessity. There is no question of Man against 
State. Slate is meant to control men's relations with one- 
another and to protect them from foreign foes, so that they 
may live and progress harmoniously. 
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In every discussion of ihe problems of political science it 
is necessary to determine the scope and province of that science 
, itself and to define its relation to other depart- 

il» leope 

ments of human knowledge of a similar nature 
The term Political Science has been used by different writers 
in different ways It has been applied with vagueness and 
imbiguity in good treatises much more so m conversation 
Social Science tries to find out laws which guide the actions 
}f man when acting as a member of a group Political Science 
s on the other hand a particufar science dealing with a pa' 
icular group namely. Stale which is pcs«essed of a single 
jovernmenl It deals with man's common life as a member 
>f a Stale Of course such a Stale or group will have ether 
ispects than political as well Probably it will be a religious 
oci’ety It will certainly be an economic society either self 
lontained if the State is protectionist or dependent on others 
f It be a free trader But political Science isolates the political 
ispects of a society and only considers others so far as they 
iffect the State 

It IS necessary here to state the relation of theory to practice 
if polities Theory attempts to discover rules in the sense of 
uniformities observable in the actions of a 
o 1 I e fixed and given material The search for such 
ical pr'ciiee rules or Uniformities is intended that the> 
should not only be demonstrative but directive, 
f not mandatory They are to control and to guide the mate 
lal which is alterable and controllable Political theory does 
his with regard to its own material As Logic tries to discover 
Liles which guide human reasoning so Political Theory lues 
3 discover rules which are observable m political life, mstitu- 
lons and organisations of man m order that they may serve 
is a guide or basis for his further efforts in the same diiection 
\s there was logical reasoning before the science of Logic so 
here were good Slates or political organisations before the 
cience of Politics As Logic only systematises and explains 
o Politics only tries to systematise and explain the facts of good 
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political life and draw inferences or rules therefrom. The pain 
from such an explanation is that it mainly ju.slifies the ways 
of the State for individuahs. As logic investigates the rules 
which should guide valid reasoning, so political theory investi- 
gates rules which should guide the actions of a healthy com- 
munity. For example, Plato and Aristotle seek to issue pre- 
cepts to cure diseased or wrangling stales of Greece in the fourth 
century B.C., to direct construction of new slates or colonies, 
etc. So also in modern times political theory has again and 
again sprung from the need of solving vexed questions of 
political life and its relations to and influences on other acti- 
vities of man. In the middle ages and till the eighteenth 
century the mainspring of political speculation was what the 
relation of the Church and the Stale, and the Crown and the 
Legislature should he, as in modern limes it is liow the Govern- 
ment should be controlled by the people, or how the people can 
best take part in directing the affairs of the Slate and what the 
real end and aim of the State should be. The relation of capital 
to labour gave rise to modern Socialism, political ns well ns 
economic. The relation of one people to another or the forcible 
dominion of one slate over another has given rise to a fresh 
form of political speculation and action in the twentieth century. 

I It may be said therefore that political theory tries to lay down 
an ideal which should guide a corrupt or imperfect political con- 
dition of things. It must be noted here that political theory is 
mainly the product of radical thinkers. Conservative thinkers 
theorise only to confute the new theories. 

Political practice depends on the character of the people 
of a country. A people who are precedent-loving, who look 
Connervat i v e guidance like the English in their legal 

,a n d r a d i c B 1 precedents, who shape their present life 
through new interpretations of old rules, 
fictions or formulas, have no occasions to formulate new radical 
theories. Their political practice is a continuous adjustment. 
They arc essentially conservative. They try to interpret the 
•old in a new fashion and modify their practice only when 
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forced by pov/erfut external circumstances or internal upheavals 
They muddle through towards progress They start no new 
political theories But a people who are idealists like the 
French try to work out new problems logically formulate new 
theories and try to apply them and spread them A people 
of the English type have a peculiar life which js continuous 
But a people of the French type have breaks m their history 
There are marked epochs and divided periods in their life. 
New theories modify their political practice in a new fashiori 
A people of the first type are hard to move of the second easy 
to excite TTie first are always avoiding and putting it off the 
second are ever experimenting and hunying it on 

A study of modern life shows two distinct forces control 
Img the actions of man the one acting through the State and 
corvtrolUng directly the colleclivt oi group life 
Jing^rnsVi name of law and justice the 

other governing that life individually in the 
name of morality or religion Rules of morality operate as 
effectively as those of State law though there are no agencies 


continually working to produce precision m those rules Thus 
there is a public life of man in relation to and as controlled 
by the State, and his private life in relation to his family and 
society and as controlled by his ethics and religion though it 
18 not possible to draw a distinct line of demarcation between 
the two Consequently in understanding politics it becomes 
necessary to define the relation of political theory to ethics 
In the province of political life the fact of the membership 
of the Stale is all important In the province of life governed 
p j ^ {by morality membership falls into the back 

PoIiIicaI Theory ground Ethics is the study of (he good or 

to Eihici . of man so far as it can be 

realised by the rational activity of man It lays down some 
postulates, some propositions of the ultimate good of mankind 
and an ideal oc atm as to ‘ what should be Political theory, 
therefore, must start from ethics and borrow from it its postu 
lates or ideals, because it not only seeks to explain the working 
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of the State ns it stands, but also what it should be. It must 
deal with the question, what is the moral aim which men 
propose to themselves and by what political institutions do 
they actually or can they ideally realise that aim as members 
of a political society. Though Politics is a study of men ns 
members of a State in specific relation to political organisation, 
still the ultimate aim of man as defined in the postulates of 
ethics must be. its chief starting-point for inquiry. For, it is 
evident that the corporate well-being of the State can only be 
obtained by the well-being of the individual members who form 
that State. State without men is inconceivable. The individual 


well-being of man is indicated by the propositions of Ethics. 
Of course these propositions may be corrected and improved 
by argument or experience, but they must nevertheless be re- 
garded as established, laecause they represent for the time being 
the principles on which the moral life of man actually proceeds. 
Thus writers on Politics must ask two questions. Firstly, what 
are the aims which men propose to themselves as ideals judg- 
ing from the moral conduct they may see ; secondly, by what 

institutions can they best attain them? Thus a political thinker 
will start with certain propositions of some ultimate good to 
mankind, and regarding them as established will prove them 
by arguments. From these he will deduce a scries of proposi- 
tions and state what complex institutions are conducive to the 
working, well-being and progress of society, and what political 
rights he advocates. 

Aristotle, for example, in his Politics states that eve ry 
S tate i s a community, of some kind, and every com mun ity is 
established with a view to some good ; fori 

° ° ^ ° mankirid~always acts in order to obtain ihaF 

which they think good.” ” In all sciences and 
arts the end is a good, and especially and above all in the 
highest of all the ultimate aim of mankind is good life — a life 
in which reason regulates passion, not exterminating it but 
by reducing it to a mean between its excesses and defects. 

Jde regards this proposition as established, because it represents 
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l)ie principles on which ihe contemporary Greek life was based 
From this he deduces his political institutions He says that 
law which is reason without passion will be the Government or 
Sovereign of the State Human governors should be the 
inslruments of that law and only its mteipreters 

SidgwicL. a modem writer on Politics borrows from 
Bentham and Mill their utilitarian conception which underlies 
the polibcs of the nineteenth century It is 
idea* 8 vr 1 « ■ ultimate good of man is the greatest 

sum of his happiness His secondary postu- 
late is that each person is the safe custodian of his own happi 
ness, rights and interests Hence Sidgwick lavs down that the 
end of eierj political society is t he greatest material happi 
ness of the ^rsatesUnumber.” antTlhe business of ihe State is 
oftfy or thinly to prevent individuals from intruding upon one 
another be>ond what is inevitable or tolerable 

T H Green s postulate is that the ultimate good lies in 
the realisation b) each individual of his power of doing and 
Green d «fJoy'rtg something worth doing and enjoying 
so that It may be done and enjoyed Hence 
he says that the institution of the State must be adjusted for 
setting free this power o* man for its real and free exercise by 
the removal of existing obstructions and providing against those 
that are like!} to arise This discussion will show that Political 
theorj IS realised through Ethics Political Science is really the 
studj of Social Ethics It has to ask how by corporate action 
to make best of each other while follovnng the moral aim 

Historj IS intimately connected with political theory and 
therefore it is necessary to find out the relation between the 
two History IS the record of its day The 
Relation of data of political theory are recorded in it 
Tteory to regarded political theory as 

having for it# function inductions from records 
of history. He believed m didactic history History was 
thought "the root ” and Political Science ” the fruit But 
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ns n ninlter of fact Politicnl Science is connected with History 
beenuse its subject-mntter is in the doninin of time nnd differs 
from time to time. History does not tell ns whnt onf;ht to 
be. ” It enn nl most tell ns thnt men hnve been teiidinf^ to 
sucli nnd such nn ideal nnd thnt cerinin institutions by means 
of which they sought to nllnin that ideal either helped or 
hindered their attainment. It cannot say whether thnt ideal 
ought to be ours or not, or whether the same ideal will in our 
case produce the same result ns in the past or rrot ? That is 
the province of Lthics, with which Politicnl Science in its 
idealistic aspect is cormected. 

A definition of State is probably mrpossible. There are 
many elements which are distinguishable in the full conception 
of the State. (1) It is nn assemblage of hunrnn 

E 1 e ni c n i a in relatively great in nurribei. This 

ihr full concpplion . 

of n Sinte. assemblage or gioup must not fall beyond a 

certain numbei nnd it cannot go beyond a 
certain number. No political society could possiblj’ maintain 
cither internal or external organisation, irnless it was relntiyely 
great in number. It must, under existing conditions, be capable 
of offering some resistance to foreign aggression, (2) 1 here is nn 
element of supreme authority in the State, This authority has 
an indefinite sphere of action. Limitations upon it exist, birt 
they are incapable of precise enumeration. This authority 
employs force to compel obedience to its commands nnd in a 
developed State all force enijaloyed normally nnd rightly is 
employed by it nnd is derived from it. The organised physical 
force of the community is at the disjiosition of this authority. 
(3) A developed State normally acts through law on regular 
nnd settled lilies ; nnd irregular, arbitrary action has become 
abnormal both internally and externally. Internally the reign 
of law is complete, though this cannot be asserted regarding 
its external life, (4) A State has a certain degree of civilisation. 
There must be a common stock of moral ideas, for without it 
permanent internal pence nnd external relations will be im- 
possible. (5) The State is not a purely artificial contrivance. 
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It hns Its life independent of the individuals who compose it 
It remains the same though Ms members may be continually 
chanRinR its form of Government may alter and its e\lent of 
territory may increase o? decrease This becomes of import- 
ance when we consider the identity of Slate The doctrine of 
the identity of State is most important in international law. and 
without It permanent intemntionnl relations would be impos- 
sible International life ainris from the assertion that Slates are 
equal and independent and <onc<des to each State the ripht 
to adopt any form of ttovernmenl provided that form is con- 
sistent with due performanci of its international obli^ntions 
The chanpe of Constitution or form of Government cannot 
relieve n State from antecedent liabduies whether these 
liabilities arise out of a trealj or otherwise (0) State and 
Nationality are not conveilible terms The Slate is a politically 
orirnnised body the nation may or may not be politically 
OT^nnised m some one State In inieinanonal law any society, 
tic Jacio independent politically and offerinR reasonable pros- 
pects of permanent existence, is accepted that is a State 
international law is not concerned with the leRitimao of the 
Slate, that is whether the fact# of the onpin or establishment 
of its Government are morally defensible or its fotms and 
methods of mtemal control have any basis in lusiicc or its 
political ambitions have any foimdniion on ethical right 
Against this doctrine of International Law stands the doctrine 
of Nationality Here ihe principle is that Government must 
test on (he free opinion of nation and that State is legitimate 
which gives full effect to the element of nationality (7) A 
definite portion of a tcriilory is essential for a State Of course 
if a World-State or Umversal State is reached, then theie can 
he no question of definite portions of land (8) There is always 
a difference m the existing Stale and the ideal State Lvery 
historical period shows the common attributes of the Stales 
actually^rxistent On the olhe/ hand, the ideal of a perfect 
form of State has varied from lime to lime Actual States have 
been only approximations to H 
1' 7 
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The important problem in the discussions of Political 
Science is that of Political Sovereipnly. Political Sovereignly 
n . 1 resides in that body of persons which possesses 

Sovereignty. its supreme* political power within a community. 

In considering' w'hcre this supretrre authority 
resides, we must first bear in mind that there are two necessary 
limitations on all governmental actions. Its authority is limit- 
ed by its own nature. The circumstances of its origin, of its 
development, the political principle which it represents, all 
these impose limitations upon its actions, and this, as Pro- 
fessor Dicey terms it, is called the ” Internal checi;. No 
political authority purely irrational in its actions could con- 
ceivably exist for any length of time. .Again governmental 
action is limited by external forces. it is obvious tliat no 
Government can go beyond certain limits in certain directions 
without meeting resistance and without ultimately, if its action 
is persisted in. being met by successful resistance. The fear 
of exciting such resistance necessarily influences the action of 
every Government. The resistance at first may be simply pas- 
sive, may simply take the form of withdrawal of active assist- 
ance or co-operation ; but if the Government action is driven 
home, then the question will become purely one of the balance 
of physical forces. Lewis however writes in his bool; on 
Political Terms that " the word ‘Sovereignty’ means the 
supreme power of the person or persons who are sovereign in 
the Stale and are legally uncontrolled both from within and 
without ; frequently however it is used in an improper 
and metaphorical sense to signify the moral influence of a 
whole or a part of the community upon the acts of the sover- 
eign. The proposition that Political Sovereignty is absolute, 
can only be true, when the political aspect of man's life is 
completely separated and isolated ^rom all other forces control- 
ling the actions of human institutions. Tliis is obviously im- 
possible. Control there is. It. may not be legal. And In this 
sense Political Sovereignty is limited and controlled. 


CHAITER VIII 


DEMOCRACY AND ITS PROBLEMS 

let us see what la Democracy According to Lewis 
Democracy properly signifies a Government in which a 
Tl D fi i ttiajoiity of the whole nation or community! 
cf Demoeiaey " P®f5ake$ of the sovereign power It is also! 

used to signify a Government in which either 
a majority or a large portion of the people have, by means of 
the right of election an influence on the appointment of mem 
bets of the supreme power " Instead of entering however 
into the discussion of a correct definition of Democracy which 
has changed historically, let us see the modern conception of 
an ideal Democracy It is staled by Abraham Lincoln thus i 
■'The Government of the people, by the people, for thef 

r. Ur .f.- r>( ft,,. 


peop{57“faj^ll foT” IS for the realisation of this ideal 
tlTal'niodcrn political movements are struggling Of course in 
the past there have been serious attempts made to reach the 
ideal of Democracy which then prevailed The ideal of 
modern Democracy, though high, can only be reached through 
the institution of representative and responsible Government 
It differs from the ancient ideal and methods of Democracy, 
which will be discussed further on^ 

It will be readily admitted that the great war has given 
a fresh impetus to political speculation all over the world We 
hear everywhere that Democracy is the best 
o»*'ir»*on« form of Government, and that every political 

of people* has a right to determine its 


group 
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o^^■n form and personnel of Government, and that one race or 
people should not dominate over another apainst its \vill. In 
India political speculation has been poinp on louR before the 
■\var, but a fresh impetus has now been piven to it. The new 
wave of thoupht consequent on the ^s•orld-wide conflapration 
and the chanpe in the political attitude of dominant peoples 
towards suppressed and subjected nationalities have strenpthen- 
ed. solidified and materialised her political aspirations and 
demands. India wants and is determined to share in the dis- 
tribution of nc•^v political riphts and privilepes. and to raise 
herself to the political level of other nations on the earth. She 
is strupplinp to attain this position as far as it lies in her power 
and as early ns she is allowed. The birth of this new asser- 
tive and democratic spirit in India is due to man>’ causes. Her 
material conditions and political circumstances have forced her 
peoples to think and to find out the best fornr of Government 
suited to her future prowth. The present Government in India 
is too much centralised and absolute. Lverythinp is from 
above. It rules in spite of the voice of the people. Tliis in- 
tense centralisation and absolutism, and their attendant altempls 
to interfere in all the activities of the people and to repulate 
and control all the affairs of men have compelled the people 
to turn their attention to the Government, to question its oripin 
of authority, its existinp riphts and duties and to doubt the 
utilitj' and advantape of its present form and system. Formerly, 
India never felt the keenness and intensity of this interference 
by the Government in her daily life as she does at present. 
State now wants to control the whole province of man’s life. 
When every rclipious custom, educational movement, industrial 
attempt, political aspiration, social activity and individual ripht 
and morality are beinp checked, controlled and puided in a 
way in which no former Government did or cared to do or 
dared to do. her people are ponded to leave aside their former 
letharpy and indifference and to pay attention to the movements, 
lactics, measures, and the system of control of the Government. 
This is the main cause of political nwnkeninp in India. When 
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a people find that their powers of local government or auto- 
nomy are taken away, their ancient political rights and status 
in local matters are destroyed, when their opportunities for 
rising to the highest posihon in their own land and thus help- 
ing to guide Its destinies according to national ideals are ruined 
a process of thought compulsorily arises which finds expression 
through the mouths of their leaders in an attack on the policy, 
method and form of the exishng Central Government 

Then the former faint belief th^ every ruler is divine and 
that he has a divine nght to rule has completely died out in 
^ India in spite of the attempts of the interested 
s u t h o r M a nan to keep it up Ruled for the last 700 years by 
India ^®*‘'‘** foreigners who were^alien m race religion 
lan^rage and culture and'w^o hated the reli- 
gion of the inhabitants despised their race and ridiculed their 
culture. It was not possible for the people of India to entertain 
and maintain the sacred and reverential ideas about the divinity 
of their rulers — a thing which was only possible under the 
government of the rulers of iheir own religion and civilisation 
Again, the present government being earned on by the servants 
of an Emperor, who is always an absentee who live thousands 
of miles away out of the country who himself is limited in 
his powers by his people and whose promised word is not 
very often allowed to be fulfilled by his own servants cannot 
enthral the minds of an Eastern race — a race proud of its high 
culture and continuous civilisation and equal in ability, intelli- 
gence and honesty to the ruling race Moreover a^sincere 
belief, based on observed facts and conditions oF*the country, 
in' the^ gradual deterioration of the character of its people on 
account of the paralysing presence of a foreign gamson and 
of thT ubiquitous activity of officials, m the degeneration of its 
initiative and enterprising powers for lack of opportunities, 
and in the economic exploitation by aliens and in the consequent 
loss of Its productive powers on account of its circumscribed 
and chained life, has given a fillip to political speculation in 
ilhr ouuinty iThs' puifiteai^ sipweaiiatinr .h.v .ir .th.“ 
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ndoplion of ihe political ideal — “ Government of the people, 
by the people, for the people.” In a word, the rule of the 
people or Democracy has become the poal of the people for 
their political .salvation. 

Formerly people thoucjhl about rclifrion, rlarled r'lic;ious 
controversies, followed intensely relicjious doctrines and tenet.*', 
n , , because relicrion was the cruidinc and bindine; 

o I cl 1 n .'1 i r d to factor in life It entered and conti oiled every 
" ' activity of man including his political rip:hts 

and duties. But at present relirrion has become a per.c-ona] 
factor and has fallen from its hiph pedestal of former eloiy and 
power. Political power has now lahen that place. It controls 
all the activities of man includinc; his relipious beliefs There- 
fore men, who formerly dc-voted their attention to the study, 
valuation and purification of relifjious doctrine.** and postulate*, 
and were the masters of all movement.**, are now compelled to 
devote themselves to the .study of political theories and ideal.*, 
and their application to practical life. Political power has 
become the sovereipp in man’s affairs. Relipion has lost its 
former place of sovereignty. 

A study of all political theories and an experience of all 
political organisation recorded in and gathered from history 
have led political thinkers and practical politi- 
Deraocrncy'^ ' ' " cians to adopt and advocate the democratic 
form of Government as the best political or- 
ganisation for carrying on the affairs of State. Tlrough un- 
doubtedly Democracy has many defects and in many care* 
benevolent despotism has proved superior at certain stages or 
periods to other forms of Government, still it i*- found that in 
a representative form of Democracy only can good and conti- 
nuous political life be enjoyed. Tlrcre are writers like Sir Henry 
Maine who take a different view. But majority are in its 
favour. Political Science has reached the stage v/hrre demo- 
cracy is approved and where the ways how to organise it for 
good political life are being .suggested and followed. ^ 
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Now whft t i» (h r undiMNint: «lra or concr ptioT>. whicti has 
i imdf me n favour tK? principle ntul tule_ of Dpinoctncj > 
Tlio Coiirrp show that formrrlj thr couLPplion 

non of Donio of mci]mlil) of mm wns flip rhkIidr 

pfHmpIr i« {hr striidtoo of tnn»i'» social life 
Hint nil nirii nrr pt)ii->l i« n lain toiiKpiion Potmcrlj pini 
rln«'' cn'lo octiipnlxMi nnrJ lacr hml n HjK’l’or or n Imvcr sfalu-i 
III »ciiiPt\ \ person hoiii in n pntlunln Rtoiip hploiiRPil lo 
hr slntiK il lin<l in «o«irl\ 1 he ilinlrmo ihnt ji)l,nicii ore Cijual 
ms nol npprppiiilnl II iirvrr Ki'nlrd 'lie acli\itir« of sourly 
Diir s own rncp or Rionp witi ihr fAsoiiird jccoiip nnil its ju oplrs 
ftpre ihr mrssrnurrH nml ihr « liosrii of thr AlmiRhli whe 
.\frr meant lo rnir and to rnjoi ihr rnrlh All oihrt» Mcrr 
nlrndril to be ihnc «ln\rs or lo br inulrr thnr permanent 
onliol and pimlaiur Piry were firaietl to siihmit and lo 
iorl\ (or the fn\oiifed Rioiip All wodd nroimcl it was hat* 
inroiis f lnl this uira of the supenonti of one * oN'n Rtoiip 
;ra(lnall> liPRnn to rivo wan before the nnhtarv valour and 
irRanisation the conquests m science, hteiature and atl« of life 
ind Ciosernmenl of other Rroups New theone* of the equality 
ilill {tnletint> of men beRan to spieail about and to pfeiail 
nTuciiuca'of societies bepan lo_be revolutionised li> force of 
hi« principle or idea and old and new force* ailiriR on each 
ifher liPRan to A<h<(si and Irnnsforni »o«ien and ''tntr for thr 
ealisation of new and belter conceptions Of course circnni- 
lances helped this chanKC m this conception of human nature 
lom thr idea of an inrquahtv lo that of an rqnalit) of mrn 
[his new conception underlies the arRUnient* and attempts of 
liosr who are apteaduiR democratic apirit in the world There- 
ore when the idea that men ate equal is brinR preached and 
doptrd. It natiualh follows lhal one uidivitUini class or race 
aniiol dominate over others without their lonsent To rule 
, people oRainst their will ant! without their help and control 
s consideted a crime nROinst that people and the just prin- 
iples of political mornhtj Consequently, a belief and an 
spir itioii arose amonRst peoples who were dominated by 
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aliens that they should themselves dclermine their own form 
of Government and the personnel of their rulers, that they should 
control the political organisation created by them and that they 
should draw up their own constitution whicli should be the 
chief repository of their sovereif;n power. Administrators and 
rulers were only to carry out lire mandates of the pr.-ople or thr- 
power embodied in the constitution. The ultimate sovereignty 
was to reside in the people of the country, who were ^rouped 
loj^clhcr for political purposes. 

I h at laws a re not of the kin;' but of the cr:>nimunit3’, is an 
ancient idea which had lost its force durin;; the periods of 
foreiRn rulers and conquerors. I hat kitiR is 


R e 1 n t i o II of not above the law of 

nnd "fe([i«!Mor ‘“in well-known principle in 
Indin Hindu India, as in the 


the community was a 
practice in ancient or 
countries of Teutonic 


races. King only stated law and administered 
it. The law was already there. It had only to be interpreted 
and applied to the needs of the community with the help of 
its wise men. These wise men. who were considered to be 
selfless, preserved and represented the highest culture nnd 
character of the people. King was also a representative of 
the people to whom the executive powers of the community 
were delegated. These wise men were the eyes of the com- 
munity and had the Icnowledge, wisdom nnd ability to state 
and to interpret correctly the customs nnd laws, traditions nnd 
culture of the community. Law was made by the people, 
that is, by those who were of the people and in whose ability 
the people had confidence and faith. King only issued exe- 
cutive orders or ordinances. These wise men were the expert.s 
of those times and were considered the proper persons to give 
their opinions on questions affecting the interests, progre.ss nnd 
stability of the community. That the King can do no wrong, 
that he is above law, that his right to rule is divine nnd does 
not arise by consent of the people, were ideas or propositions 
started by alien conquerors and advocated nnd adopted by 
their loyal or interested supporters. In the normal develop- 
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merit of a community they had no place They deluded and 
ruled the minds of men only for some time But after the 
lapse of centuries those very conquerors lost the memory and 
traces of their foreign origin and adopted the ways of the 
conquered by intermingling Their former ideas began to lose 
their force and the people gradually asserted their control over 
their kings That religion sanctioned the divine right of kings 
to rule was a fiction started and interpolated in religious 
treatises of authority by the priests and favourites of conquerors, 
who were interested in the permanence of foreign rule They 
gave It a place in religious tenets and wove a mythology 
history and religious philosophy round it in order to give ii 
a plausible form of religious authority with a view to delude 
the Ignorant and credulous and to win over the weak and 
timorous The ancient idea was that the kings or rulers must 
be of the people for the people, and chosen and approved by 
the people This is the ruling principle m modern political 
thought It IS the greatest triumph of modern thought to have 
again brought to the forefront in a vigorous form this valuable 
democratic principle, which should guide the formation and 
working of all political organisations and the development of 
all peoples and nations in their future political growth 

The question is, who is to guard the moral order in the 
community’ And the answer of modern political philoso. 

phers and statesmen is that the voice of the 
of^the Peop'e'*"*^ community should have the sole authority m 
the regulation of man's affairs Rulers or 
Governments should be only its agents and administrators The 
sovereign must be the people Every student of politics knows 
that in a State there must be an absolute power beyond which 
there is no appeal and there must be some definitely constitu- 
ted body in which this sovereign power must be represented 
This sovereign power is not apart from the community It can 
have no right against the community It only represents and 
guards the rights and mteresU of the community It is com- 
munity Itself given a definite and manageable form and or- 
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gnnisntion to execute its will nncl nuthorily. llioiif'li it iiiny 
be in tlie Imncls of n minority, tliril minority represents the 
people, is elected by the people nnd is removnbh- by the 
people. It hns no rights of its own. It exists for the mnjority. 
is born of it rind embodies it. It governs only because it is 
backed and approved by majority. 

We find that writers often make a mistak.e in not rlifliTen- 
tiatmg between ancient and modern Democracj'. The\’ are c|iiile 

different. \ Pliere was no rr-presentation in 
A n c i (• nl nnd . i-n 9 o.- i i- r 11 

Modern Demo- ancient iJemocrncy. s- iJirect assemblies ol all 

rr.icirs d i s I i n- citizens was its principal device. 5 

Riiisnea- , , . . , , , 

people tool; a direct pari in it Alodern 

Democracy lays much siress on representation. Its rlevice is 
of a representative bod\' chosen by all those who are r-nfran- 
chise.d and therefore vote. Ancient Democracy ^vas an oli- 
garchy where free people alone counted politically as members 
of Stale. Others, though they were in a majority, had no 
political .status or vole in public affairs. Thej’ were outside the 
pale of politics. Though Aristotle described this ancient organi- 
sation as an “ Unmixed Democracy.” the facts show that it 
was an assembly of a few free people. Ancient -Slates were 
small city-states, and hence their life was more intense and 
direct. Their art of politics was crude. Lots were drawn for 
offices of magistrates and law-courts. The undcrij'ing idea 
was that anybodj' could do anything. The all-embracing aim 
of the ancient State tried to cover the whole life of an indivi- 
dual. It was thought that nothing ought to be outside the 
Slate s province. fhere was hardly a distinction — of course in 
many cases any necc.ssity of distinction — between central and 
local powers on account of its .smallness. The Roman .Slate, 
however, did make that di.stinclion to a certain extent on account 
.of its growth and acquisition of large provinces. Ancient Slate 
was self-sufficient. Its function was to provide for all its citizens 
all th e necessaries for their material life and for all moral life 
and existence. The whole of man’s being and meaning was 
■considered to be contained in the member.ship of State nnd 
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he had no being and meaning apart from tt To the ancient. 
State was another word for society and it included and organised 
all social and political activities of men State was the whole 
society organised and there was no society besides State 
Collective personality of the State was more important than 
the individual personality of man An individual justified his 
existence by the discharge of his function as member of Stal^ 
^Be fore we discuss the organisation of Modern Democracy, 
let us see the diFcrenl forms which historical States have assum 
ed First came the City state it had a limited 
of State'"'* of territory — a cil> and some surround 

mg extent of land It possessed immediate 
self government by citizens themselves and not through re 
presentatives It had a slave population which was outside the 
pale of political life, but which was necessary for the perform 
ance of its various needs and services There was no organised 
and independent prietthood a fact which left government a 
free hand for interfering in the conduct and behaviour of its 
citizens, and regulating (heir manners marriages and other 
rites In fact, priests were officers of State looking after matters 
of religion, such as preservation and repair of temples and 
shrines, and performance of public sacrifices Next arose the 
Universal empire State It was more finuted in its scope and 
less intense and interfering But it was great in extent The 
slavc'batis of the City slate was disappearing and leading to 
natural equality of man Slate was governed largely from the 
above The theory of the Divine Right of Rulers prevailed 
Organised priesthood regulated numerous activities of men 
and rivalled with State in claiming obedience from them 
Nation state is the modem Stale Its extent is less It how- 
ever. has gamed in scope of action Political ii/e is more 
intense and thoughtful There is a gradually increasing process 
towards control of government from below through representa 
lives of people As the citizens are too numerous to meet in 
direct assemblies, representation has come to be devised They 
were loo numerous to be governed from one centre and there- 
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fore local self-poverninR assemblies on representative principle 
had to be established. 

But throiiph all these stapes the fimdarnentals of State are 
aUvays the same, namely, association and the reason for asso- 
ciation.) 

CtIac main underl yinp idea of democracy is to recopnisi- 
evcr\' individual ns a distinct social and political beinp. to admit 

Ti 1 that he is also a potential beinp and to concedi- 

I lie u n d er- 

I >■ I n p idc.-i of that if piv<-n opfjortunities. he ^vill risr- hiplier 
Drrnocracy . , , , , i i * * i 

in llu* scale- ol moral, mental and spiritual 

evolution, in short, the aim of democracy is to create oppor- 
tunities for every individual to rise hiph and to realise liimself 
and his riphts and duties by removinp the artificial obstacles of 
a crude society and civilisation, by pivinp every sort of help and 
encournpement to his best natural impulses and intellipence, 
and by discourapinp the prowth of hereditary aberrations and 
eradicatinp inborn abnormities. I he attempt is to demonstrate 
that the individual is ultimately supreme and that .society in 
which he is found, is only an instrument for his welfare and 
I progress. This is the chief reason why in modern times Demo- 
cracy has found favour with riphl-minded statesmen and 
political thinkers. The great problem before them is the or- 
ganisation of Democracy. How the will of the people is to 
be given utterance and effect to? What device/i has modern 
Democracy followed in practice or thought of in theory? In 
short, how the people are to be organised into sovereign politi- 
cal bodies so that they may be able to carry out their will by 
controlling the legislative, judicial and executive forces and 
actions of their group-life? 
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Representation is one of the ways m which the effective or- 
ganisation of modern Demociacy is attempted ft is the most 
P I R device and the structure of all in- 

presenistion stitutions Or associations invented and estab 

lished to satisfy the needs or aspirations of 
modern Democracy is based upon it If this ’ cracy ’ is to 
succeed, it must do so through the proper application of the 
representative principle Repre sentation is not a new idea 
Its application is new m the sense that it is applied m almost 
all democratic organisations on a wider basis It was understood 
and applied in some forms of social and political organisations 
in ancient times Though the primitive notion of a law mak 
ing body was that all members should be present in person 
still the history of local or village government in ancient India 
shows the application of the true idea of representation But 
Its rmpottance has been realised and its development has taken 
place in modern times in the organisation of the best form of 
a government of Stale 

In a representative government two objects are kept in 
iCjew , the first is that the Government is to be made responsible 
to the people and the other is that it should express the will 
of the people who are sovereign Of course kings and nobles 
are just as much a part of the people in the widest sense of 
the term as other common individuals are They are certainly 
an integral part of the natron In a very wide but loose sense 
they are representatives, but their representation is limited, 
indirect, individual and not affirmed by all the people freely, 
105 
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and hence a pure mockery. They do not represent the vas; 
number of conflicting interests, often act adversely to the 
interesls of the people and ruin their future. But under the 
modern form of representation u-hich is direct, methodical, 
and communal, interests of various groups are properly balanc- 
ed. adjusted and developed, and thus secured ns far ns prac- 
ticable. 

In adopting as a device the principle of 
Ten Qurstioni representation it becomes neecssarv to discus' 

rjisrussed ‘ 

the following questions ; — 

1. Ought all to vote? If so. o.n what s\'stem ? 

2. Ought all to vote equally? 

3. Is majority alone to be represented and to decide, or 

are minorities to have proportional representation- 
in the legislative chamber? 

-1. Is representation to be one of interests, or of in- 
dividuals. or of communities, or of territorial units? 

5. What should be the qualifications of voters? , 

6. Ought the voters to control the representatives whonr 

they elect, and what should be their mutual rela- 
tions? 

7. Is the " interest of all ” the “ interest of the whole ” ? 

If not. h ow the interest of the \vhole is to be 
secured ? 

b- What should be the qualifications of the candidates 
who stand as representatives at the time of elec- 
tions? 

9. At what intervals elections of representatives should 

take place, so that they should correctly represent 
the public opinion? 

10. Is the representative to express his own opinion, or 

that of his constituency, or that of the whole nation? 
Or what latitude is to be allowed To" him as a 
representative in the assembly where he is to v'oter 
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The proper application of the representative principle to 
any society depends upon the satisfactory solution of these 
and similar questions in dealing with different states of 
societies and different sorts of peoples ihe answer will not be 
the same We, therefore intend to discuss them here generally 
by stating some mam arguments for and against them as briefly 
as we can The opinions of different writers on these quesJ.ons 
Will vary according to their knowledge and experience and 
because of the varying character and education of their material 
namely man and his society Though the material namely 
man is fixed the qualities which constitute him are not fixed 
as well as the numerous relations in which he enters and the 
varying conditions in which he is found 


‘■'^^aving accepted the underlying principles pf Democracy 
and also that it has a purpose, it follows that person 

Q<4«,«<.i.an g«v«n a right to vote He Jtnows 

No I Univ«i«d what is good for him and he rnust be given 
Suffrage opportunity to guard it He must have a 

voice in declaring who is to represent his wishes properly B> 
granting _j_vote an interest m public affairs is sought to be 
cr eated for him, so that he may get some sort of political edu 
cation inasmuch as he is made a sharer tn therfl The result 
is that he begins to feel that his interest is bound up with that 
of his society Moreover, his intellectual range is broadened 
by being trained to think of Urge and complex problems and 
thus he becomes an active member of Stale 


Both the Individualists and the Socialists are the advocates 
of the system of universal suffrage They claim democracy as 
their own political creed Indi vidua lists argue^ 
petency * their two mam propositions, namely. 

the greatest happiness of the greatesi 
number ” and ' that each man is best capable t>f judging his 
own interests.” and therefore they believe that all should be 
represepted and have a right to vole Socialists argument is 
that the good of the whole will be be^ setmred by tKe 
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luU- of ihc whole. Thu*' they ahn j.uppotl iIk- rmi'c 
of Liniversnl Siiffiape. Mill ronleiirl*. llint thi'. i‘> iicce- ‘ .hn' for 
ihc protection of tlic inclivicltinl I nle;.*. lire infli'.’ifliinl Itn*. • oinr 
politierri power, he riinri nl Irrr'.l the rlriirpei of hir. intere't hemp 
ipnorecl. PolilicrrI power i;< piven irol in otrler ihnt he niny 
exercise his I'nilhority over others, bill in order llr;it he niiiv 
pnnrd himself. It niso innlter. for the propres' ive rleveloj ime.'il 
of the irrdividiiril, nnd eslrihhshes hiirr ;is ;i polilicnl unit. I Inn 
svich rr sysleni of L'niversnl Sufftnpe will remit m the elected 
represenintives forminp ;in nssemhly which .'hrdl rei'ie;>eirt nrle- 
quritely 'he Irnlrmce of opinion in lire elerloinie It woiilrl pnr 
prerit strenplh nnd solidnnly to the time in nrnl.ine nil feel 
interested in its ^^’orl;inp All niensuies \vill refiiiite their 
npprovnl jind iissent. No exerntive povernmenl rnn jiroiin''-, 
much less pnss, nny me.'isure in the teeth of tlreir o)rpr)‘ ition. 

I hose \s'ho nttncl: thi.s mode of iinneii.il •■iiffi npr-, t onteiid 
thnl every mnn is not enpnhle of understnndiirf' hit own iirtere-t, 
nnd hence cnnnol ''unid hini'-elf. I le i‘ 
pei^rncy ' " penemllv npnihetic err indifferent nnd does ntit 

come or enre to vole, much lets doc he 
understnnd the interest of the whole, hi is ipnornnee nnd his 
inexperience mnl;e him n narrow nnd n family nrtm, n conr- 
munnl or n local mnn. Me lives in clriss-viervs nnd lornl in- 
terests. Me often, \vhy. penernllj’. nets on impulses nnd .senti- 
mcntnl considerntions. Me has no fore.-ipht nnd cannot think 
out permnnent pains. Mis poverty or his preed oftentimes makes 
him sell his vole to the hiphesl bidder, irre.'^pective of his own 
hipher welfare or thnl of his society, hie \s'ill not necessarily 
welcome nnd vote for the best mnn ns his representative. Mis 
vvciphl would penernlly be thrown on the side of conservatism 
nnd the stability of existinp institutions nnd policy, hlis ideas 
would be confined to n .stationary society. Me would not 
listen to proposals of libc-ralism nnd propress, or allow 
initintinp experiments for improvements which he has not 
the intelligence to understand. Further, they say that, the art 
of Government is becoming . more nnd more complex. Its 
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conduct requires wider Lnowlcdcc «nd experience Any piece 
_of legislnlion hnn Jo be bnsrd on n proper renSunlion of focinl 
■nnd economic foundnliom It is thus becominR n province of 
experls It j» npprortthiiic ihe Hindu melhod nnd idens of 
Eovernment ibnt is n government turned on by ft king or 
president nccorrJinft to ibe law laid down liy experts nnd inter- 
preted by tliem and nctotding lo some i iislonis nnd conven 
tions enjoined by tbe people JJie experls must be the dis- 
interested the selfless l< ndeis of society In iliein ilie society 
bns faith on ftccoiinf of their uilegrily of ihnritifer gintplicily 
of hnbits selfdrruni itgnrd for the presnvnlinn nnd wclfnre 
of the society nnd Jls riilturr and wide knmvletlge nur! fore 
sight All these qunlitics ennnot he expected to l>e found w 
pencil individual voter He iniinot use above n ceriitin mediocti 
position I Iis preseiKe nnd mfluente m the nnlionnl legislntivt 
assembly would learl to n drnd level of imi/ornuly or sonieliiiiei 
to ft relrogrcssioii His niii n-rnid stremnh.woiild swnmn nm 
ma y, often crush indiwdiial^ren tnrss This is in short thr 
position of those who «re Agninst the sysleni 

If It IS our intention to awaken the polrntinlilies of ihr 
m divi dunl nnd thus tftise him ftn<l his society it tnniiol br 
g ^ ^ done without giving Inin oppoitiiinties of self' 

development His preliminnry nllenipis mny 
lend lo failures But they nre necessftry for the growth of nny 
society. It IS with the help of expertence Rmner! m mdividunl 
fnilurcs that a society would properly establish itself on the 
road to progress Keeping most of the people merely silent 
spectators or sulTerers under a dominating system of govern- 
ment without allowing them lo lake any part in it would not 
tram them for self government nnd self-advance Not allow- 
ing them to CO operate and participate in public affairs would 
leave them weak nnd helpless, nnd not make them vigorous 
and resourceful Their nfllUplSr prosperity and propped Up 
stability would be a temporary afTair, and would disappear 
under changed conditions or even a casual upheaval When 
we consider man as an ever-developing entity, he must be 
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{’ivcn oppoitiiniticr. for Irniniiii’ l)im*.<-lf, for ;i\viil:r-niin’ Iiini''-lf 
from Iflluupj- riiul mciitril ;itk! inornl •.Iiipoi ;i'. early a"' i>o''!l)le, 
f.o tlial lu- mm n;.e a*, an ef|iial wjlli lie- oilier arlvaiirefi 
memOer^' of liU' r.ociely I Iwk* woiilrl lie lui ‘.iitli r omplete 
divorce or difference helween niemiier*. of llie ‘aiiie politiral 
imil. ill!- mi'.lnl'.e!. or iailnic!. m:n affrit da- inovn"' o! !u‘- 
society to a certain extent, lint Ki‘- u'liotancr- anri waiit rif 
ability would hill the spririps of f.oriely anrl nial.r- it •taenanl 
and lifeler-s for want of a fresh iinpeliis .Siu h a fonditioii of 
affairs is more danperoiis and therefore to be avoirledy 
_ I he next c|iiestion rs. ont;hl all to vole et|iiall>- J ,-\re ig- 

norance and hnowledpe. tax-abi-orbins; poverty anrl lax (laviri;; 

projrerty. impatient \outh and experienced 
No'* 2 "voniiR " liave the ‘.arne iiirriiber of voles. ■' .Are 

educated persons, properlied individuals, and 
men who hmc successfully serv<-d the Atnte in a nuriilier of 
important m<'ittcrs. to be }^;iven more votes thiui others. s ( erlaiii- 
ly tliey should be. ptnorance and hnowledpi- ,<hould not ha\e 
the same number of votes. The advancing but complex civi- 
li.snlion needs the help of hnowledpe. /\ premium rriU't, there- 
fore, be put on it so as to act as jui incentive tci the liiieenri'r; 
and laftpinp-behind humanity. Poverty ii, .Mrori!; in numljer!, 
but generally indolent and inactive in deed-. Propertied 
persons are few laut active, inventive and resourceful and there- 
fore require encouragement. 1 he poor bein<’, in a ma)otity may 
try to lay greater burdens on the rich and thus ruin them. 
'Therefore in the matter of votes men of initiative and ent' r- 
prise, who mahe the greatness of a Si.ate, * horrid be given more 
voles as a reward for them. Men who are great inventors, who 
liave helped the .society by their individual deeds in ‘tieiice 
and art to advance with great strides in culture and civilisation 
and who have rendered very important services for its stability 
and progress, should certainly be given more votes than the ordi- 
nary eal-and-live .sort of dependent humnnily filling every hut 
and hovel. ^It will serve ns an allurement for those ^vho iec|uire 
it. Plural voting based on such considerations is a necessity. 
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We must have the best possible men and must therefore give 
hem encourar-ement We also want others to follow m their 
Footsteps and therefore «c want to put incentives before them 
Thus the beet though m a minonlv will not be overpowered 
outvoted or discouraged m their endeavours for the uplift of the 
ivhole eocietv In this system of plural voting the number of 
lOles to be given will depend upon each individual cose and 
herefore need not be discussed here j But modern political 
communitiev do not adopt ibis view but that of one individual | 
one vote 

j Our third question is nhotil the position of minorities and 
heir representation The rcpiesrntation and the rule of the 
Question mnjoiity alone in the assembly would be 
unon of 'i^fmor” tyf"nny The views of minorities would not 
be represented Sometimes they may be more 
:orrecl and would modify for belier the views of the majority 
f they are allowed a representation m the assembly The rule 
of the majority should not mean the entire exclusion of minorities 
From all participation m the political life of their country 
^gain the classification mlo majority and minority is not rigid 
and permanent Different questions and problems of import 
ance unsettle previous gfouP'"!:* of people m a State An 
nterchange of members follows and the relative strength of 
he majority and minorities rises or falls down A majority 
3n a particular question, unless voters are completely bound 
down by party or religious organisations will often be reduced 
:q a minority on some other question and so on Therefore 
:he view of all persons or groups of persons in a State should 
be represented in the legislative assembly In every State 
particular classes and local interests need protection and unless 
heir position is recognised by giving them a voice in the 
Tational assembly, they will lose their importance end would be 
eft digre pnrd.-d nnd iincm ed for The rule of the majority 
IV Quid often mean the rule of the poor and the ignorant only. 
They would guard their own interests at the cost of others, who 
exily constitute the best element in the State and are its 
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lilt' suprifliioiis fii'ftl-pvflficnrf- volt-s of llio rlorird t findlflrilr 
nvo ffivon lo llio r oiifliflnlt- wlio is f'ivrn ri srcond-pi rfoiriir r on 
Uio samo volinp; papn and so on, till all llir nrrrssaiy irirnilins 
arc olc-rlfd. 

Tlio ihiid one is ihal nndri wliioli two st-paiair Idnds of 

volt's ai o fnvt'n : llir fivsl )s Paily Volinc^, anfl llic* ollit-i is 

Volinc; fot pailiriilai randldalrs F.arli voln 
P/nly Viilinp ■ 1, , 1 11 ,11 

voirs f'rnfially loi llir wliolr pally lisis cli.awn 

up by liis p.aily c'ivinc; as many voirs .as llinr .air pl.arr.s lo hr 

fillt-d, and hr .also n.anirs ihr p.ailifiil.ai man oi mrii on llir 

lisi whom hr profris F..arh p.aily ihrn firls a numliri of sr.als 

pi'opoi'lion.al lo ihr niimbri of volr.s tasl foi il;- mrn llir 

individual r.andidairs r'ri sr.als arfoidinf; lo ihr numbri of voirs 

iht-y srfi!rf-,| 

Oin fouilh ;.^f|Ur.slion is aboiil ihr irpirsrnl.alion of in- 
dividuals OI Inirit'.sis ifi IS ahr.adv disrussrd p.ailly in ihr 
pirrrdiiif; t'lUrslion I o-d.ay, il is piaf’llc'.ally 
Q ti r fl I i o n'lhr rojairsmlalion of individuals which is llir 
U.non'* t'ocoiitnisrd foirn. Thr irndrUfy is lowaids 

tliif.lf f.f proiips, rc|U.alily in voliiif; powri briwrr.n individuals 

and so fai as is possiblr, a numrilr.al rf)nalily 

briworn consi ilur.ncirs. In its simplrsl foim ihr local air.a of 
iht' coiinliy compt isiuR ihr lol.al rlrcioiair i.s dividrd inlo con- 
si ilucnAics in projioiLion lo ihr dmsily of ihr laopulalion. .■jPul 
ihc- objcclions foimulalrd .af'ainst sinf'lr-mrmbri rd constiiurn- 
cirs air slalvd abovr and llrrd nol llr irpr.aird hri r.y- Thr 
livoblt-m oi funclional oi orriipi.alioii.al irpirsmlal ion is. Ticcupy- 
iiift pluralislic ihinhrrs. I| is howrvr.i loo complrx lo br slaird 
hrcr. Il w.aiils lo orsaanisf socirly .and si .air by c'ivinc' ir- 
prrsmlalion lo funclional faoups on a in i lioi i.al basis. 

1 hr flflh f|urslion is abciiil thr f|U.alifif.allons c<f volris, Thr 
pirscnl Ir.ndrncy is lo f'ive- e-vc-ty sanr adull a voir, unless 
hr is disc(ualifird on accounl o( sonir ciimr 
vi^ r L' iT " "'f'-''''nnl thr Slatr rndanprriiiC' ils slabilily and 

tion^ a{ Voirrh, prnrrfnl plOCOrfiS, in wlnrJl CFirir hr I'lOl 

brlonf' to llir Sifilr Afi llr f]r^|f*^■ !l , In T.llcJl 
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a case he is a stateless man and the Slate cannot extend its 
membership to him by givms him a vote Am other dis- 
qualifications which ma> be introduced will depend upon the 
needs of each people They should be introduced oni> to 
protect the existence of a State and not its forms To adopt 
a^’ special qualifications and to attach them to e\ery voter 
would be against the principle of unnersal suffrage recognised 
by democracy and therefore they need not be discu'sed here 
They are generally based on age possession of property pay- 
m ent of t axes educaPon and holdin g of some distinction, 
offic e, profession o r titles Mill s poMlion however a$ regards 
this question is a little different He observes Repre- 
sentative institutions are of htile value and may be a mere 
instrument of tyrannOor intrigue when the gencr«t!ity of electors 
is not sufficiently ^interested in their ov%n government to give 
[heir votes, or if they vote at all do not bestow their suffrages 
on public grounds but sell them for money or vote at the 
back of some one who has control over them, or whom for 
private reasons they desire to propitiate Popular election as 
hus practised, instead of becoming a security against mis- 
sovernment, is but an additional wheel m its machinery From 
:h(s It IS clear that he was not in favour of any aitempi to apply 
he method of representation to every people But modern 
iemocracy is against this view Introduce any compatible 
;becks, but give every sane and adult person a voice m public 
vffairs by giving him or her a vote in the electorate It is 
idvisable to put checks, because there is a tendency of 
self interest and a possibility of obscurantism m a sj stem 
jf suffrage advocated above The Government of ail is not 
aken by itself for all It should be combined wiih a sort 
>f selfless and intelligent anslocracy not in the hereditary 
;ense. so that the mixture wiH tend to check self-interest 
ind will help to supply the deficiency of knowledge and new 
hings 

How far voters should control their representatives and 
vhose opinion an elected mcmVier is to express — these are 
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sixth and tenth questions. A representative, to retain his 

Q u e B t i o n B character and to fulfil his function of a re- 
Nob. 6 and 10: presentativc, should be controlled so that 
t'we a del^gTiror he will not have any liberty to misrepresent 
a irusiee? oppose the opinion of his constituency. 

Every candidate at the time of election should be made to state 
what his general ideas and principles are, regarding questions 
which arc or are likely to come before the country, and also 
those which particularly affect his constituency ; and also what 
policy and modes of work he is going to follow, if elected. 
After he is elected and when he sits as a member, he should 
be made to declare before his constituency what particular acts 
and measures as they come up for discussion and vote he 
means to support or oppose and on whatQgounds. Of course 
in modern days political parties and other poPtical organisations 
do the work of choosing proper candidates and get them elected 
on behalf of those who belong to their own parlies, and after 
their election watch their career as representatives. 

A representative is always nowadays a member of some 
organisation or parly and depends for his seal on the help of 
his parly machinery . Unless he joins any 
Party ^ a y fl 1 e m party, he has very little chance of being 
aentative. elected. He cannot do his work as thorough- 

ly and satisfactorily as he should without the 
help of his party organisation. It gives all sorts of informa- 
tion and support which is necessary for his success as a 
representative. In fact he is the mouthpiece of his party, 
and the parl3r organisation is his advisory, executive and 
controlling committee. By the help of a party organisation 
the work of representatives from different parts of the country 
is co-ordinated and solidified and becomes effectual. It is the 
electorate’s watchguard over a representative. Its pre.ss give 
publicity to all his acts, speeches and votes so that those whom 
he represents, are able to judge of his career, and consequently 
he in turn also feels to that extent his responsibility. Parties 
have become links between electorates and governing bodies 
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and affect their mutual relations in a variety of ways producing 
harmony or apathy between them according to their policy on 
different occasions A repres entati ve has therefore to be loyal 
no^only to his local constituency but also to bis national party 
Though they are not necessanly conflicting in their views some 
times an antag onism between local interests and party interests 
IS likely to rise and local inteiests often neglected in the interests 
of party politics A representative is likely to plead that he 
represents a party and not a locality Thus often the result 
IS that a party strengthens members against constituencies 
The members find that they can follow the policy of a party 
and neglect the instructions or mandates of their constituencies 
without necessarily losing their seals T hus a party tends to 
m ake the m cjeatures of the party whip Constituency voters 
are generally bound to and follow one party or another and 
cannot go against the programme of their party Thus we see 
that a party modifies a pure or delegaiive democracy in con* 
trolling it, and in making it more national than local whichi 
it IS apt to be Burke defined a party as ' a body of men, 
united for promoting by their joint endeavours the national^ 
interest upon some particular principle on which they all agree 
The work and advantages of a party system are that it must 
have a programme teach it to the nation increase its followers 
and realise it by toncerted action In having its own organi- 
ktion and discipline it initiates its followers into political work 
maintains harmony between the executive and the legislative 
odies of a nation It acts as an excellent and efficient critic 
n the executive In a nation m which party divisions are 
erliea l. running right down through the people dividing the 
ch and the poor on both sides, and do not coincide with j 
ass stratifications they generally prevent economic strifes ’ 
lonzontal divisions create social haired and disputes There 
:e defects also in party organisations and if a country is divid- 
i into a number of parties, they become numerous 

A represe ntative tna> _ac t m tw o ways He may remain 
n agent, a delegate acting under a mandate trom nis conSti- 
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luency ihc terms of which he has lo follow ; or he may act 
as a trustee entrusted with the power of exercising a will of his 
own, and possessed with a discretionary authority and respon- 
sible for his general conduct but not responsible for each 
individual act to his electors, he is not bound to follow what 
may for the time being be the general opinion of his constituents. 
If the object of the institution be that the will of the people, 
that is, of the majority exerci.sing political rights at any parti- 
cular moment be ns nearly as possible carried into effect, then 
the representative must be a delegnle and the moie closely 
he follows the mandates given him and the more frequently 
mandates are issued to him, the rnore perfect will be the 
working of the system. 

In discussing these questions it is necessary to bear in 
mind that every representative is allowed and must have some 
freedom. He cannot be made only a transmitting agency. 
He is no doubt a mediating agency. A constituency elects him 
because it has faith in his representation. He possesses some 
qualities and qualifications which are his testimonials for elec- 
tion. Therefore when a representative is elected, he is elected 
not only to represent the opinions of his electorate but also 
to express his own views on difficult and far-reaching questions 
of public importance — to assert which he is deputed by his 
voters. They would rather prefer his opinions on such matters 
than their own which are generally ill-informed and not studied 
ones. He has a greater power of understanding complicated 
issues of national importance, and this they believe and know. 
He is thus elected in a two-fold capacity. Firstly, he is to 
represent and guard local intere.sls in accordance with local 
desires, using his discretion and judgment in matters of details 
for the welfare of the locality. His other capacity would be 
lo represent local views on mailers of national importance exer- 
cising generally his full discretion. The very fact that he is 
elected by a locality, shows'that it has full confidence in his 
Nihility and sound judgment. He is lo do this work without 
any unnccc.ssary check, because it has not the necessary time 
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and ability to do it His thoughts and Mings his methods 
of work, his industry and interest in public affairs his devotion 
to their well being, his intelligence and knowledge are all widely 
known amongst his electors They consider him to be more 
capable and serviceable than others and hence his fitness as 
a representative 

There are various difficulties in answering these questions 
as we approach different societies and polities and their parti 
cular structures TTiey contain many problems and give rise 
to a number of interesting pointy 

Now we shall deal with the seventh question The interest! 
of_all are not necessarily the interest of the whole Ail meant 
a sum of units or the collective whole By 
Question * seeking and knowing his own in 

No 7 U the sum (crests fihe interests of all units may be secured, 
of the lotetesu , ^ « i 

el sll the intersii or there may result a conflict marring then 
of the whole? interests aliogethe^ The interest of each man, 
irrespective of that or~the whole, does not 
necessarily coincide with and may often go against that of the 
whole Ifmay Be the interest of each or all to betray the Stale 
at a particular moment or period but it is certainly not m 
the interest of the whole to be thus betrayed and ruined 
In the Maratha history the interests of Raghoba and Bajtrlo 
II did not mean the interests of the Mara{ha Daulat or 
Rajya Every student of history knows this Democracy 
iwill be successful if the interests of all become the interest of 
the whole Qf every individual cares only for his livelihood, 
becomes a self centred being and pursues his own interest, can 
It be said that his own interest will be secured?^ One would 
say. certainly not and much less that of the wholej T he in - 
terest of “ the whole ' is not included in the interest of^' all ' 

It IS more ^I'd also sep arate The whole has its own existence, 
identity and potential growth (Its composing units are con- 
tinually changing individually Its future inter'sts cannot be 
protected by each seeking his own interest in the present lime. 
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Therefore for any people to seek after the interest of the col- 
lective whole, they must have already attained a habit of 
considering the interest of the whole, that is. Society or State, 
and also a habit of loyaltj’ to it. To be trusted to know what 
that interest of the whole is, a certain level of education or 
power of thinking is also necessary”^ 

We have now to discuss the qualifications of members. It 
is our eighth question. Every member must have sufficient 
ability to understand how best to perform the 
^ " ^^■ork of a representative. Problems of various 

lions of members, importance and complexity, must be able to 
study and value, anc^ to form his own opinions 
about them as to how they affect the country and the interests 
of his localitj-.^ Therefore an educational qualification of a 
sufficientlj' higher t5'pe becomes necessary in order that the 
representative may not fall a victim to the misrepresentations 
and allurements of the better-organised and pow’erful interests 
and cliques in the assembly, saying ditto to all what they 
dictat^ The great majority of the represented have neither 
time, nor opportunity, nor education, nor wish to form opinions 
on far-reaching questions like education or foreign policy. A 
candidate must be willing to stand. He must be competent 
to undertake the work and responsibility of his position. 
Incorruptibility must be his essential virtue in order that 
both the interests of the represented and of the nation 


as a whole may not be betrayed ; he should be a faith- 
ful exponent of the national will, must be able to under- 
stand the interests of the whole in order that he may 
be entrusted with the power of determining it. Industry, 
and desire for public work, steadiness and strength of will 
in holding to them under adverse and tempting circumstances 
are qualities generally expected of him. ^Qualifications about 
age, sex. property or tax, and other communal or residential 
qualifications depend upon and will vary in each and every 
case according to the stage to which any particular society has 
reached. J Treason against the State will be a disqualification. 
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Alodern parly organisaltons try fo secure proper candidates 
and to get them elected Branches of these party organisatiorrs 
are spread all over the country Every locality has its paity- 
club or union which looks after its party interests, and chooses 
and puts forth its proper candidates an( works for their success 
in election Being interested m the election of its own men 
and being devoted to its cause it does its work very zealously 
Ignorance of voters who either vote blindly or according to 
some minor local questions which they understand is thus 
counteracted in elections of representatives who are to deal 
>vith national and imperial or federal atfairs 

^ At what intervals elections should take place is our remain 
ing question In order that the represented should have 
control over their representatives it becomes 

*1* ‘ “ i" necessary to hnrii the period of TepTe$entittion 
No 9 InlelvaU •’ n , 

«{ eleeiieni ot members voters continually change 

Their views are not necessarily constant 
Problems which affect them are often not the same Questions 
of extreme importance suddenly confront them The elected 
cannot always be trusted to be what they ought to be All 
these varying factors necessitate a new election and a new 
assembly at some short intervals so as to make the assembly 
really representative and able to express the national Will and 
SO as to put fresh vigour into the work and watch of the body. 

Modern countries resort to new general elections at 
'intervals of every three to five years The represented have 
^hus an opportunity to revi«e their choice of candidates, and 
their mandates or mstroctions at these intervals so as to make 
• theiV representation a reality 

It is a custom ot convention of modern constitution not to 
observe often these rules of definite period elections but either 
to shorten or prolong that period if matters of very great 
national importance arise ft is necessary to adjust the con- 
stitutional machinery m this way in order to meet the exigencies 
of the collective whole and not to endanger its safety in times 
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of danger. Writers have also suggested that it would he a 
useful device if assemblies are dissolved and re-elected and 
the country’s mandate and vote secured for the parly or 
principle it supports at a fresh election for the passing of every 
new and important measure. Thus those who have succeeded 
in elections by misrepresentations and become mere puppets 
in the hands of a secret organisation will receive a direct checl: 
from the electorate. ^ 
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THE ORGAMSATION OF PUBLIC OPINION 

Thus far we have dealt wuh the device of l^epresentation and 
some important questions which arise in connection wiih it 
It IS the most important device which modern democracy has 
accepted to make its programme successful It is adopted m 
all countries where the idea that people must have some share 
in the government of their country and in the determination 
of their welfare has been fully accepted 

There are other devices which are suggested to obviate 
the difficulties that arise m a system of Representative Govern* 
• ment and to make the public opinion real, 

finion t snd '* '** mark, and therefore 

seal group* the despotism of the majority has to bi 
avoided Majorities do not necessarily posses 
ivine right to rule Therefore the power of the State if exer 
ised always according to the will of the majorities, may or 
lany occasions do harm to progressive and vigorous minoritici 
nd the principles for which they are striving In large State: 
he remoteness of the seal of a Central Government results it 
he neglect of local interests and progress There only a fev 
ersons have any direct interest or knowledge in a great numbei 
f questions, and yet those who have no knowledge oi 
iterests, have an equal voice svith r^hcis m the settlemen 
if such questions In dependent polities it is the foreign vott 
,hat shapes and determines the policy and fate of all matter 
notwithstanding any pseudo^system of Representative Govern 
ment that may ha\e been introduced When representative: 
Viwt T.t) w bv vJf.d. 
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interest, envy and love of power in questions which are vital 
to others. Thus the grant of autonomy to subordinate nations 
and cultural groups, whose very existence and progress depends 
on it, is very often opposed by them. In such and other 
matters they show extraordinary reluctance to exercise any 
reasonable or humane considerations. It is therefore very 
dangerous to allow the governing body to determine matters 
which concern only a small section or group, whether it be 
geographical or industrial or defined in any other way. The 
best remedy for this evil lies in allowing autonomy to every 
important group in all matters that affect that group much more 
than they affect the rest.' The government of a group chosen 
by that group will be far more in touch with its constituents, 
far more conscious of their interests than a remote Imperial 
Parliament nominally representing the whole structure of groups 
and their interests.' Thciefore in matters which concern a 
group vitally there should be self-determination. All different 
groups should be controlled by a neutral authority chosen 
by all to adjust their conflicting interests amicably. T his 
hind of federalism in a system of Representative Govern- 
ment is necessary ns a supplementary device for the successful 
worldng of democratic ideas. Thu^a^ centralised government 
can be made less oppressive and interfering by a system of 
devolution of power and worlr on a basis of territorial, com- 
munal or cultural groups. In this way the influence of people 
ignorant of matters not directly affecting them will be minimised 
and men will be no longer forced to submit to their decisions. 

People mu.st be made to (,alce interest in their own affairs. 
Otherwise they will stagnate politically ns well ns socially. i 
For this they must have power in the shape of autonomy. A 
top-heavy system of central authority curbing and directing 
all movements of every group and locality does not create 
bases of self-confidence, enterprise and initiative in the units 
of an organism which are necessary for the stability and further 
progress of the whole. Every individual must have a training 
ground for public work. Centres of activity must be created 
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for the rise of experienced public men for the service of the 
■whole organism in its times of need and crisis as in ordinary 
bmes For this all that is good in the individual must be 
developed and realised and opportunities must be created and 
maintained for his free growth 


A new method of direct representation of the people is 

7 device known as Referendum Its advocates contend that 

r, , , every important measure should be placed 

rvetererdum if. 

before the country and a vote of every citizen 
should be taken on it This idea of Refererdum seems to 
have originated in the distrust feir by voters acainst their 
representatives It is true that all representatives may not be 
distrusted But generally the representatives are rich and be 
tong to the upper classes Therefore when important matters 
are submitted for their consideration and approval they do 
not necessanly command popular trust and consent By this 
method. of Referendum modern democracy wants to guard 
Itself against its betrayal by its own representatives 

In medizval times in Euiope representatives were not 
entrusted with full powers of representation on all rraiters on 
behalf of their principals They were not empowered to 
treat or to conclude finally They were to listen to and 
discuss the proposals pul before them and then refer them 
back to those who sent them This was m vogue in Germany 
and some cartons of Switzerland 


At present in Swilzcjland Referendum is used a« a refer 
ence to the people for a final decision concerning a change 
lu menu Laws or Constitution It is now 

established by law that the people of every 
canton of the Confederation have a right to have a’l important 
legislation referred to them for confirmation or rejection 
Thus by refernng occasionally important matters to the votes, 
of the people the suprer^acy and_soveTeignly of the "ill of diej 
people _are_Tecogni«ed and. tnaintained in practice The whole 
body of voters as such is rou'etf by tfiis method’ to a sen«e 
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af their own direct responsibility. Thej^ get a direct represen- 
lation and determining voice in the government of their country. 
They become conscious politically and socially. The whole 
people become the legislative assembly. No intermediaries 
intervene. 

Referendum in a State may be called into existence in 
two ways. One is ‘ op^ti^al ’ and the other ‘ obligatory. 
If a certain number of voters demand by a petition that a 
particular measure should be submitted to the vote of electors, 
a provision or practice recognising this right is called ‘ optional 
Referendum : if the provision is that every substantial law or 
change in laws must be submitted to the vote of the electors, 
it is known ns an ‘ obligatory ’ Referendum. What matters are 
to form the subjects of Referendum is to be determined by each 
political entity. Generally matters relating to constitution, laws 
and other measures of general application and of great im- 
portance will be thus settled. 

There are certain defects observable in the working of 
this system. It often happens that a number of people or 

oven a majority of them do not express their 

Ita delects. 

opinion on a measure submitted to or brought 
before them. Only those who are politically-minded, do so. 
In such a case submission to the vote of electors is a Referen- 
dum in name. Again, representatives are more learned, 
liberal, experienced and would be assertive of rights and 
interests, while the people are ignorant, conservative, narrow- 
minded and would be easily manipulated by wire-pullers and 
party organisations. Moreover, there would be no general 
discussion or talk or understanding of one another’s points of 
view and arguments. It would be a vote given by every one 
irrespective of any idea of compromise, convenience or any 
joint thinking or deliberation. No sense of responsibility or 
reasonableness as members of a collective whole would be 
found arnongst the generality of the voters. Then who are to 
Settle, .the details, if ready-made drafts of general provisions 
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nre siibnxtJed to thr .-Ircforoff niul xf defnilt-.f .(rnfti. nrc 
fubmJtlpd jhrn bow «r.- tbcy «> hr .bnnijed if du.unbi nr.cn. 

Undfr tliiit <Kbrm«- « inrfladrc- i( tlmni>provcr<! will not 
brcoiiir n Jnw IJn» i>o*vcr in ftr^Afivr It nny 

pnilicnlnr inr/mift' it ibooKbl nrirnwy bow lo K‘'t it <*niutr<P 
Die niriniiAlivr or i oiitlnii livo lurtvri it rVKlrndy flbarrif in 
the voiiiiK rlrctorfllr ) iiribr} ilir /rtpoiitiliilify vvbicb n 
fejireaeiitftUve frel* when on Im votr (lipr-mJ, ibf sijttrst 
Or fniKire of nuy inrnnnir wonUI hol lir frli by Idid in ni> 
eqiinl (teyrer nmln jhr H^Htrn) ol IMrfriiihim I linn tlie 
interest tftben by him nml lontnuinitly ln« viiliie niiil elTieiency 
ns A lepresentntive would bt apoill nitd m aoiiir CAtea dis 
npprAr 


1 o Kivr nil tlie pohlicnl power l<i n people who nre loynl 
to llie Slnte nntl to nmke llir exeiutive respon»il>!e to their 
vote ouyht to be the pinitice of every yooil niiii benevolent 
Rovernment even if rt '» foreiKO I he fortune nm! fiiliire of 
Nftsl niiinbem of h«n)«n itronpi* tnimoi be forcibly telnined 
for ever or even for n Iohr lime by imy hnnmn tiilern nRninst 
tlieir will 1 o liliernie nil the people* of the wotltl from 
foreign despolimn irnd to Riinrrl the intereM* nnd liberty of 
nil the wenk nml Mfontr nntiori* from (orriRti nRRression nnd 
dominion Imd been rlrcUred to be the nirn* of the Crent Wnr 
We nil withed liint they hnri become the tesiiit* of thnt terrible 
liiiinnn iiphenvni nml cnrnnRe ThnI nil people •hoiild eleter- 
imne liieir own form of government nntl live nnrl proRre** 
pencenbly under it wnt the morn renaorr why Americn enlered 
ihf wnr Hut lier rinaeion proverl n failure PoliliCinnt mover) 
3fi the wheel* of self mlerert ond nKRrnncJi»enient 


Direct leyislntion meniw the mnIciaR of Uw* by the people 
;hmntelven The whole of the people or nt lenst the voter* 
^ elioubl rbrertly take part m llir process of 

InltUiWo ]^j.,dnlion Tbi* IS the only inetlioil of direct 
lemocrncy. R£>i)»«enii rewarded it M the only true expression 
)f popular soveteiRi'iy In old Greek city-states nmf in cer- 
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tain cantons of modern Switzerland direct democracy where 
all free citizens took or take part in legislation has been 
follo^^•ed. 

Now in larger states of modern times this is not possible. 
The sovereignly of the people however is maintained through 
representative institutions, /initiative and Referendum are the 
two devices used in representative institutions to give an 
opportunity to the whole body of citizens in making or approv- 
ing of the law. / Tlrus a direct vote of the people is sought, 
and their general \vill known. 

The Initiative means that a legal right is given to the 
people to present a petition signed by a sufficient number to 
cause a •legislative measure to be brought to a popular vote. 
Then if the measure is passed by a required majority, it be- 
comes law. 


Plebiscite. 


The Recall is a method by which voters of a particular 
area exercise the right of calling back their 
representative from his seat in the legislature 
and of electing another in his place. 

Plebiscite, says Leacock, is a vote of the people used 
•' PI ) • ' ■ merely ns an expression of opinion without 

having any binding force and intended ns a 
guide to the policy of the government. 

A political parly is a body of citizens who are more or 
less organised for political purposes ns a unit, and who by 
the use of their voting power wi.sh to control 
Politic n 1 Pnr- conduct the government and carry out 

lirs nnd rubhe , . i i* i . 

Opinion. iheir p.encra! policy and special measuTes, 

There is ,a close connection between political 
parties nnd democrncJ^ 

It is a fact that the pre.sent atmosphere is of political fight. 
The religious controversies of the past have receded into the 


background. The re.ason is obvious, konnerly it was religion 
\vhich tried to embr.ace .and control all the activities of man. 
It claimed the devotion, the obedience of man exclusively. 
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Other associations were only ita instruments subordinated fo 
Its authority, and confined m iheir activities within the limits 
laid down Nqw it is politics which regulates and controls 
alj^ our activities and lays down the limits of the sphere of 
other associations The godless stale is out modern god 
governing us for our good and for the security of our goods 

In this rejgn of the State the idea of democracy is em 
p hasiz ed The rule of the people is to be realized through 
representatives and responsible institutions Public opinion is 
toTie the guide the directing force m this orgamsation oi the 
state It la the public opinion which is to he represented It 
IS to the public opinion that the government is to be res 
ponsible Thus the public opinion is to be the criterion 
according to which our ideas and ideals are to be tested, and 
jccepted 

The public opinion in our days wants ' self determma 
ion " . but who m to determine the self? The ‘ will of the 
aeople is to prevail but who is to find out the will end 
tow? 

These are the questions before evety democrat We hear 
he same cry m our country and if democratic theories and 
forms of government must come to prevail m 
^ The pio b I e m India, the same question will perplex us and 
^ press us for a solution 1^ the people ate 

Ignorant who is to teach them and to guide 
hem? If they are indifferent who is to draw them out to 
liscipline them for expressing their will and for taking an 
ntelligent share m their own political affairs? In the begin 
ling this share may be unintelligent and formal for the sake 
>f others, on behalf of others, only with an idea of not dis- 
ileasmg a friend or a relation— a personal idea but later 
>n. It may be inteJbgcnt and real for their own sake on 
jehalf of all, with an idea of doing one s duty — a national 
dea This^WOfh of politically energising the people has to 
le done in order that mdcviduals may become intelligent and 
nterested. and that they may try to support what good there 
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is in each issue with ^v■hich their country and locality are 
faced. 

This is done by political parties. The living problem be- 
fore them is to attract the votive elector and the non-votive 
The function Population towards themselves. Every voter 
of political par- is not zealous to exercise his rights in elec- 
tion. He has to be roused from his lethargy 
and to be made to think before he is brought to the polling- 
booth, and in order to vote for a party he will also have to be 
drilled in his opinions. Votes of electors determine the per- 
sons who are to represent them. These representatives will 
then determine the fates of the issues which confront the 
people. Therefore voters must be willing to vote, and candi- 
dates must be willing to stand and to represent the electors, 
in order to make democracy take its roots, to grow and to 
give its fruits and flowers. Hence there is a need of expert 
trainers or organised bodies to make men take interest in 
political affairs, and make them use their votes for electing 
candidates at elections, and give those votes to candidates who 
follow their opinions. 

Men are the most difficult material to deal with. There- 
fore, any organisation 'or bringing men of the same opinions 
together without hurting their susceptibilities, without making 
them feel that their independence is in any way being con- 
trolled or curtailed, must be efficient and elastic. Since the 
rule of the majority is the mark of modern representative 
governments, every attempt has to be made to get the majority 
in everj- constituency and in the country as a whole to vote 
for a candidate of one s own opinions. Generally, though 
it is the clever who rule in politics, their power and work have 
to be backed by a majority of electors. From the point of 
view of intelligent and interested voters, representatives who 
are elected must respond to their wishes and be controlled so 
ns not to go against them. Elected candidates also require 
help and support from their constituencies to do their work 
well and fearlessly. 
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Thtrefore the need of leader* the wishes of electors and 
the work of representative make party orRamsations useful 
^ ^ if not a necessity As soon as the sovereignty 

of P«ny"ofgrnr the pe<^le is recognised and (hey are 
given votes to decide who should represent 
them m the work of government those who 
want to be ihcir representatives and to conduct the govern- 
ment according to their ideas principles or methods of work, 
must get support from the majority of voters To do this m 
large localities, throughout provinces and over a whole conti 
nent like America or India requires a plan an organisation 
and very strenuous work This presupposes groups or unions 
of persons of similar opinions who ate ready to unite and to 
work together in order to enfold all springs of sovereign power 
flowing from different constituencies 

' Pure_ democrarr c form of government, (hat ts a/l persona 
taking part ;n delib erative functions, is an impossibility in 
modern state s where vast numbers of human beings are or- 
ganised as one unit for political purposes, where the extent 
of territory runs up to the dimensions of a continent and 
where complex problems of an miernaiional character, political 
as well as economic, can only be tackled by experts and 
experienced men In a great modem democratic slate, the 
sovereign power always eludes the grasp of its ignorant, m- 
difTerent and indolent masters, and plays in the hands of its 
intelligent, energetic and shrewd administrators It embraces 
those who know how to use it 

Thus pattie3_ar e the moving and link ing_ factors in the 
modern political life of__TepieBent ative fo rms of govern- 

ment They C O ordinate the el ements of political sovereignty, 
lake counsel logelher_and_come. lo_»n agreement They 
concentrate its power and make it work for their own or 
their country's good according to their own light and aspirations 
Parties have now become a necessity and have come to slay. 
TTiey have become a pari m the hfe of modern political 
communities Public opinion is expressed through them 
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Formerly parlies were held subversive of order and peace 
because they opposed the prevailing form of Rovernmeni or 
its personnel, which was then held to be the permanent seat 
of sovereipn power, and as such was considered sacred and 
divine in its inception and prowlh. Under the then prevail- 
ing: ideas of divine monarchies, heaven-born theocracies, 
heavcn-privilcRcd aristocracies where minorities ruled, there 
was no place for a people’s party. Possessors of power, 
temporal ministers and reliRious priests were responsible to 
no human beinR. LeRislative assemblies, if any, were merely 
advisory bodies or rcRisterinR and reclifyinR councils. That 
there can be a constitutional opposition to the persons or 
party in power, is an idea of later Rrowlh. It is democracy 
alone which brouRhi sovereiRn power from theocratic heaven 
to democratic earth and recopnised the ripht of minorities ns 
IcRitimnte bodies entitled to criticise and to persuade, and thus 
to attain to power by becominR the majority. This was the 
first condition for the success of popular Rovernment, The 
success of parly system depended upon it. TIiourIi law does 
not recoRnisc parties as statutory bodies, they help in the 
formulation of politics, and colour the worhinp of the execu- 
tive and Icpislature. The power they acquire by orpanisinp and 
inanipuIatinR voters and their votes is immense. Whether 
they use it for public welfare, or pervert it Lpr selfish and 
sectarian ends, they do influence and mould the workinR of 
democratic ROvernment. 

But parties which come into existence to Ruide, to direct 
and to develop public opinion in order to do its work efficiently 
or intelliRcntly, pive rise to new evils. Complex constitutions 
of modern limes, the heavy work of Rovernment in matters 
lepislative, administrative and judicial, and intricate questions 
to be dealt with by it, lead to the curtailment of the power of 
;he people. Only forms remain. The reality of power in 
parlies passes to professional politicians, rinps, and bosses, 
to those who are rich, ambitious and pushinp. Voter’s vote 
becomes voiceless. The enormity of business to be done and 
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he want of lime end men lo do it create the necessity of 
;onnivance at malpractices and high handedness The people 
-vho rose for a share m political power with a will to %ote 
md to control lo guide and to help are again realising iheir 
mpotence to make their wishes real their wisdom dominant 
t seems that small states with lesser problems alone are the 
it spheres for the full action of people s control But if the 
vorld wants to unite as a complex political machine where 
nanifold varieties arc maintained then it will remain in the 
lands of the few whatever machinery you may invent lo make 
he people s voice dominant Great problems requite master 
ninds and instantaneous solutions Unless the world with 
Iraws from war people will not rule and repose in peace 

The Theory of the Separation of Powers -implies that the 
tree functions. Legislative Executive and Judicial, of a 
State should be performed by di^erent bodies 

Theory of ihe persons and that they should be indepen* 
lepa ration OP 

oweri dent, and supreme within their sphere This 

IS supposed to lead to a guarantee of indivi 
u«! liberty and the smooth working of a government m the 
itcrcsts of the governed Formeily power was held by one 
r few and was not differentiated There was no division of 
ower, nor its proper inter relation and the possessor of 
ower was responsible to no one for his actions and was 
mited b> no legal lestrainis Concentration of power led to 
-ranny Distribution of power under proper checks and 
alances led lo individual liberty 

In actual practice, however marked or complete separa 
sn of powers is not possible Each power has discretionary 
id emergency powers relating to the other two powers 

It was Montesquieu who emphasiced this view of the 
;paration of Powers m British Constitution It was adopted 
, the USA and experimented upon m France during the 
tench Revolution In En^and there has never been any 
implefe Separation of Powers 
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Devolution. 


B i c n m e 
(iystcm. 


In order to make democracy more real and local, ihert 
is a tendency to allot or to devolve power from the top to thi 
subordinate bodies. This delegated powe 
can be withdrawn but is given in order t' 
facilitate work, and to make people lake greater interest ant 
responsibility in their local or provincial work. 

It was a political maxim for some time that a Legislature 
should consist of two Houses or Chambers — the Upper ant 
the Lower — in order to protect the interest 
^ of higher classes which the Lower Chamber 
may not consider, and to supply some special 
skill which the Lower Chamber may not supply. Formerly the 
Upper Chamber consisted of privileged classes but now they 
are differently chosen with either qualifications of great state 
service, or of advanced age, or of education, etc. It is not 
heredity or appointment but election that constitutes them. 
In England still only privileged classes enter the House of 
Lords. 

In America the States send representatives to the Senate. 
In India, persons of higher money qualifications and privileged 
classes are those who are entitled to sit in the Council of 
State. The opposite views (regarding the value of Second 
'Chambers) are expressed in the following well-known 
passages : — 

■' A Popular Assembly without a Senate cannot be wise. 
A Senate without a Popular Assembly will not be 
honest. — Political Aphorisms, Harrington (1611-77). 

If a Second Chamber di.ssents from the first, it is mis- 
chievous. If it agrees with it, it is superfluous.” — 
Abbe Sicyes (1790). 

An amendment of a Constitution is done by an ordinary 
process of legislation as in England, or by an extraordinary 

Amendment of legislation as in America or 

n Constitution. France. In England the Parliament which 
passes ordinary laws also makes changes in 
'Constitutional Laws. In America and France a different proce- 
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-dure is laid do^vn m the constitution for its amendment 
a complicated procedure fn America not only a 
majority is necessary but the bodies are not the same 
include both the Federal unit and the State units fn 
a joint sitting of both the Houses is required 


It IS 
They 
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WHAT IS GOOD LIFE 

Ideas of ^ood life- depend on past Irndilions, present needs 
and future ideals. They relate to the three aspects of man s 
life, namely : — 

(1) Material, 

(2) Moral, intellectual, emotional, and 

(3) Spiritual. 

Material aspect deals with bodily needs, moral, inlelleclual 
and emotional, with mental vigour and development, and 

, , , spiritual with soul's pence and salvation, 
,, Material Life. . , • ir • i , 

Material lile concerns itsell with tlie preserva- 
tion and development of body. The maintenance of a 
minimum standard of living is its first necessity. Food, shelter, 
clothing, leisure, medicine, air and water are its constituent 
elements which every one must get in all conditions of life. 
Some amount of conveniences and comforts or recreations is 
also now considered a necessity and not luxury. Whether a 
man is old, unemployed, disabled or diseased, or a minor, he 
must be as.=ured of primary necessities of life, even though he 
is not able to render any service in return. Moieovcr, there 
.should be a fair distribution of wealth and material resources 
of the country amongst its meml.icrs. A concentration of 
wealth in the hands of a few and extreme poverty amongst 
the many lead to misery, dependence, and antagonism between 
classes. This results in the disturbance of social order and in 
the misery and helplessnc.ss of the poor. Kautilya states — 
Suliihasya miilam tJharmah, Dharmasi/a rnu/orn arihah and 
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ylr//iamuJflii cDwrmaKiimait On BAtH/nrhon of vinUrm] fife 
, dcpencU Kood life moral and spinttial Itilbl^ul^,^llall l^ufi na 
koroii pclfxTrp, tlini n n Btnrvins man will not be afraid of urimc 
or Bin In order lo live well, one mini live 

Moral, inteileclnal and emolionni a^peetB are related to the 
IrnminR nn<! ilevelopineni of the mind lieart and iiocinl part of 
M.,.l UJ. ll’'"""''-" “«!' 1'"^ 

melhodB and idtnia of education whicli per 
forma ihia function nf crentmt! n hrali1i\ irticid niul an altriiiatic 
man Mind n the «pecinl cliArn<ref«lii of man ffnidua 
state — A/nno ci'o rnortriji/onorii ^.nrano/ii bond/iamolcjoi/oli ifint 
n, on mind tiepend man » bomfAKr and iinfvAtion ^ana nn na 
in Bono corpore ‘ or I jenllhv mind m n healthy body, was 
the idea of the Roinana The function of the mind la to think, 
and of a rleveloped or trained mind la to think riRhlly 
to diatiintuisli riRlit from wronit. Rood from evil etc 
When It la able Jo do (Ins ihen only man s moral life can be 
improved and emotional life may l>e beautified On a lielter 
tjpe of iiitellectiin! life depend the right recognition of due 
moral irlenls and the peoper mspiiaiion and activity born of 
deeper emotion and higher sentimenis It is throwing of heart 
and inifu! into work that creoles higher moral life Die higli 
moral idena of I lindua are bnaeil on ''auea oi pitniy Satya or 
truth. Dhnrmn Or duly. Aliiqis'i or tolerance rnpa^or austerity 
5anintvn or erpinlity and four PuniaSrlhaa A correcl nppre 
cialiori and applicaliorr of these idena on (fiffrrrtu occasions 
are the work of n pood man Tlir ideal of liberty order 
equality fraternity, unity nntionnlism t osmopolitanrsni and 
democracy are the ideals preached and practised by Western 
I people, aa the idcnla of Rood life 

Spiritual aspect concerns itself with soul a aitivitira ends 
and development It lays down Bpinlvnt discipline and 
deterrents nccf aaaiv for the soul « evolution 
Spioiual Life ^^,,1 enviroimvnt ita 

character or renhiy if* COtiW of evolution Us importance in 
wmtldlv material life ita claima on body and society ita rela 
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tion to and emanalion from God, are some of the questions 
determined in discussing and laying down the good conditions, 
or fundamentals of spiritual life. Hindus characterised the aim 
of spiritual life as Molc.sa or salvation, its path as that of 
Pravrtti or attachment, Nivrlti or detachment and Sanynsa and 
Yoga, that is, renunciation, and union as its method. The 
ultimate good life or reality is this spiritual life which aims at 
the final liberation of man from Sarnsara or constant worldly 
existence. 


•• MAN PARTLY IS AND ^VHOLL^■ HOPES TO BE ” 

Good life is possible if the ideals inspiring a society or 
state arc good. Not only the form or structure of a society 
should be of the approved type but its ideals 

PoUtkn'l 'idenlB.""'* highest hind. Then only a 

good citizen can exist or appear. Wha t is 
good life and what are best social or political ideals? These 
questions are not easy and few are agreed about them. 

It is generally admitted that good life means a virtuous and 
industrious life, and a life of public spirit, service and good 
will. Hindus d escribed good life as the life of the Sat or good, 
a nd of t he Udaracarita or noble, of Parurlha (other’s welfare), 
and Parahita (other's good). They also emphasized a life of 
work or Prayatna and not of idleness or Daiva or Alasya. They 
kept two aims before them, one of Abhyudaya, the other of 
Nihsrcyasn, that is, prosperity here, and pence hereafter. This 
could be attained by following four purposes or Purusarthas 
and by organising life into four Varnas and four Asramas. The 
first laid down the ends and their relative importance, and the 
other, the organisation or structure of personal and social life. 
Phe old aristocratic ideals of a noble or a philosopher or a 
finely developed personality, and of an upper, virtuous, leisured, 
and wise class are not now much to the forefront of public 
apinion. 
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The or^'anisation of modern societies is based on 
democratic principles and the modern ideals on the ideas of 
equality liberty, fraternity and justice All these ideals and 
organisation must lead to the happiness of all or at least to 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number as the Utilitarians 
put It 

Two c o n d I r<*r the well being of society two condi 

tions are necessary — 

(1) O/der 

(2) Opportunity for progress and reform 

Order can be preserved by mutual respect and (o)erance 
Its aim IS to maintain what exists and lo lay down conditions 
of peace so that existence and progress may 
be peacefully possible Without order no 
society can enjoyjvhal good tt iiaj .gamed, or experience what 
a particular type of life means, or ^en can progress because 
progress is po*sible from conditions existing and definite Prog- 
ress Itself means realisation of particular ideas or slate of 
society W hen ach ieved progress coniemplates order, and 
order when estabhshed^hjnks of and leads to progress Ord er 
I S a basis for and creates oppotUmiiy for progress and reform 
Ordtf requires cbcdience jo laws of the country and con- 
veniions an6__j:uMoma of_ eoeiety But if it were to mean 
p ^ obedience to any lawless laws or conscience- 
less customs It would be no order but tyranny 
on one side and slavery on the other OrdM implies conditions 
of progress or reform and therefore freedom is one of the 
e ssenti al characteristics of good order and progress Without 
freedom mlTn” or society cannot move from worn out forms and 
id suited or retrograde bonds Both the rational man and the 
emotional man could express and aspire under conditions of 
freedom, and order Cqually important with freedom is 
ed ucatio n which prepares man for new ideas of order and 
progress Unless man is mentally responsive to and receptive 
of these, the value of order and progress cannot be realised. 
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Education prepares the mind, and circumstances compel it to 
approve of and follow new ideals. 

Ideals are creations or aspirations of great men meant as 
an end of society and to change the existing order of institu- 
tions and conceptions. They may become 
embodied in ideal kings, institutions, or sages, 
or be inculcated through abstract principles or teachings. They 
serve to mould the existing frame and ends of society by process 
of reform or revolution. The old Mindu conceptions of a good 
Icing or Rajarsi, of the Varnasrama system, and the conceptions 
of Vedanta have been continually moulding the existing Hindu 
society in order to lead it to a higher stale of individual and 
social existence. The best and the efheient man. the har- 
monious and the efTicient society, must be the aims for which 
ideals should strive. 

Liberty was the guiding conception of Greek political life. 
It meant not only freedom from foreign rule, but within the 
country a right to share in the government, to 
equality before the laws and proper justice. 
Government was not to be a bondage or tyranny. It rested on 
the consent of and actual participation by the governed. It also 
meant to the Greeks a life of leisure and creatjon in other walks 
of intellectual and aesthetic life, social tastes and pleasure. 

In modern times liberty involves the ideas of civil, political, 
national and religious liberty, wherein certain elementary rights 
or conditions of life are guaranteed to every individual. 
Government is not considered all in all. It is not above law 
but must act according to law and is only an instrument of 
human welfare. Liberty involves the idea that man has got 
something good or pure within and should therefore be given 
liberty to associate himself with all aspects and activities of 
life and thus to progress along with his society. It also pre- 
supposes that there is something evil or ignorant within him 
which requires control in the interests of the very liberty itself. 
The real limitation is to Ire found in the idea of a common good 
which he is not allowed to destroy. 


-iherly. 
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The ideal_o^ liberty has been a great source of mspiration 
"to oppress ed nationa lities ar»d depressed societies It has 
■destroyed many an old order in which some good aspects of 
life underwent change But on the whole it has given national, 
political, civil and religious freedom Great wars have been 
fought to uphold Its banner for the creation of good life 

The fight for social equality has been a long drawn out 
struggle, and is still continuing Politically it has received 
EqtiaJity recognition in advanced countries It has 

helped to minimise social differences between 
castes and classes The ideal of equality emphasizes the 
similarities between men in interests desires and ideals They 
may possess dissimilarities in body and mind, their powers and 
potentialities but men ate social and therefore they must be 
given equality of opporlumlies and treated as eqtials not in 
equipments and abilities but m social interests and ideals They 
must be treated largely equal before the law m holding 
minimum of economic possessions and in political rights and 
duties as citizens They must be allowed and helped to live 
a minimum standard of material life Equality is meant to 
rectify the inequalities created by undue freedom of the strong 
Of of those with hereditary privileges and means The ideal 
of equality which leads bachwaid peoples to a better life is 
greatly desirable Of course in a proper arrangement of iociely 
needs of men, their abilities and their functions will have to be 
considered, and the standard of absolute equality will have to 
be modified because equal efforts and services are not possible 
Citizens should live as brothers The chief characteristic 
of family life and brotherhood is service One is to help and 
to serve the other One is not to domtnate 
Fraternity other The ideal is the extension of the 

highest idea of family to society, of brothers to citizens One 
is not lord, the other is not slave One is for the other and 
should live for him This requires the cultivation of virtues of 
sympathy, tolerance and respect for the feelings and activities 
of others This ideal ties the social units into bonds of union, 

" T 10 
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as the ideal of equality raises the status, and that of liberty 
gives opportunity. 

The ideal of justice is difficult to define. Some hold it 
to be based on law or Sruti and Smrti dictates, some on 
Sadacara (usages of the good) or Mahajana- 

Justice nnd Antahkaranapravrtti or Samaya of 

Equity- 1 , ' . ’ 1 ' 1 

the learned, that is, the conduct, ways or 

tendencies of good or great or conscientious men ; and others 

on Satya or truth, Samatva or equality. Ahirnsa or tolerance, or 

abstract ideals as propounded by great legislators. Plato’s idea 

of justice is that arrangement of society in which every one is 

placed in the position for which he is best fitted, that is, one 

man one function according to his traits. 

But these ideas of justice are sometimes opposed or 
modified by the ideas of Lolcacara, Lolcahita, Lolcamata or 
Lohasthiti, that is. of people's traditions and customs, interests, 
opinions or order, and they have to be practised for the time 
being even if opposed by the highest social or political ideals. 

Plato's conception largely subordinates the individual life, 
to the service or the demands of the state, and divorces man 
from other functions of life, and thus neglects his universal 
nature or interest. 

Happiness is the ultimate aim of mankind. But in a 
society the realisation of the happiness of each and all is a 

,, . difficulty. Therefore the utilitarians have 

Mnppiness. 

proposed the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number as the ideal of society. This happiness is not 
what may be called the immediate happiness. It is the ulti- 
mate happiness that is aimed at. It can be attained by the 
sacrifice of immediate happiness and by great efforts. 

TTie existence of propertied, privileged and power- 
possessing classes and their tyranny on the one hand, and that 
of landless, rightless and oppressed classes and their misery 
on the other, gave rise to conflicts and the awakening of a 
desire for equality, freedom, power and property. To achieve 
this, self-effort and independence from other's control or 
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lyranny became the immediate aims of the oppressed Thus, 
it was thought that the ends of good life could be reached 
by all 


We have discussed above the ideas underlying demo- 
cracy We know that democracy is the active, social and 
Demoetacy pol'tical ideaTof modern times It means the 
rule of the people directly or with the consent 
of the people representatively and responsibly It sy nthesises 
the i deals of libe rty, equality and fraternity, and tries to creaTe 
a_ legitimate order of civil society where each hag a place, 
opportunity and function 


It was the charactenstic of some of the Creek city states, 
especially Athens The result of its influence was a great 
body of pubfic-spinted citizens with whom the freedom of 
their country, and a full share m the political power and civil 
rights were the chief concerns and aims But the Creek 
derrwcpecy **'at a dreec t democe<»cy ihst <s Creek w«* 

a member of the state and took a direct pait m its affairs 
legislative executive and judicial It was confined only to 
Creeks and therefore it was a limited democracy A large 
class of people were not recognised as citizens and had no 
part or place m the stales of Greece c g , Sparta was an 
oligarchy It was only developed or seen at a particular stage 
of their political evolution though, no doubt it was the best 
period of their political and cultural history 


Modern democracy is a representative or indirect demo 
ctacy In large slates direct democracy was not possible All 
people could not gather at one place for deliberation as in 
small city-states They could only send representatives to 
express their wishes The political affairs were to be earned 
on with the consent and deliberation of these representatives 
Representation was at first confined only to the noble or the 
propertied, the privileged or the priests but later on property- 
qualifications came to be lowered and now Universal Suffrage 
is admitted to be the basis of representative democracy. 
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There have been some attacks on the ideal of Democracy. 
Some state it to be the rule of the incompetent and the un- 
trained. It is considered as opposed to liberalism, because 
it stereotypes opinion and will not admit what is new. There 
are also other charges of corruption, selfishness and ignorance 
against it. It is stated that there is in it no scope for leader- 
ship of specialists or the intelligent who alone can deal with 
the vast problems of modern complex society. To such 
writers democracy means death or decay, and aristocracy of 
talent means life and progress. Modern biologists and psycho- 
logists have emphasised the inherent differences, physical 
and mental, between races of mankind and between 
individuals of the same race. Types of men and traits 
of man, they say, differ, and there is no equality but superiority 
and inferiority amongst men. But democracy really means 
only equalisation of opportunities and the right of citizens 
to be rated according to their merits. There may be some 
weaknesses in its working but conditions of life are better 
under it than they were before. It is to be worked as a 
form of society and an ideal and not as a mere form of govern- 
ment. If the man is perfectible and increases in wisdom, then 
democracy is justified. The test of government is the welfare 
of the people, and that form of government is to be preferred 
which gives human tendencies the fullest and most constant 
stimulation, and contributes to their all-round growth. 
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PATRIOTISM AND HUMANITY 


PaTWA, In pntn<- inolhfrlnml fftlhcrlntul or Jnnninbhumi has 
been the cry nnd the objrrt of service nnti sncriricc of 
^ ^ ^ niniij ft peopit l-ove of the country or 

rountiy' ° '* pntriolism ii the < nlarKciiu iit or extension ol 

n nnrrow K'oiip scittimint into n wider 
nntionnl sentiment It docs not concern itself with the 
differences of the people m n country but with th e idolisinR 
of their commo n ho me And biilh pinte where their mntcrinl 
morn! niuCspiritiinl wnnt* are secured providetl'nntl rieveloped 
It becomes n sort of leliRion with n fnith in its jtrentness. 
Roodneis nnd sepnrnteness » The country is not consideted 
n mete territory • The particulnr nreA is merely its foundation 
and Its limits It is also considered a human association with 
a sentimental bond which uses upon this terntonal foundation 
It IS a sentiment of love or brotherhood rtnrl a sense of fellow* 
ship which nltrncls and ties iottether nil those who are born 
ant! live in it Thus it is not a mete agRteRalion of human 
beiiiRs but an association of fellow beings working for a common 
end and a common harmony And aspiration If tins aspect 
of concord nnd co operation has not developed if there exist 
inequalities pnvileRfs. nnd exclusive enstes the country in 
the patriotic sense has not niisrn It is then n mere habitation 


ami n geoRmphical expression In the patriotic conception 
the country become* the home the members of which are 
more mlimnte and family like in feeliUK thought and action 
It IS a sort of brotherhowl. believing in its disiincl unity nnd 
m n separate function or mission of its own Therefore to 
Itive or to live am! die for one s country becomes the aim 
of n patriot This aim has been Approved by many peoples 
With this love lhc> have fought to innmiam their country s 
independence nnd sought to auslnin its fame nnd distinction 
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The pnlriolic senlimenl has helped constructively to 
promote the springs of good life in the hearts and minds, 
speeches and actions of the rich and the poor, 

Kood 

and the young, the men and women 
of all classes in a country. It is an en- 
nobling force which inspires and drives them to unselfish acts. 
It may efther be expressed racially in such phrases as England 
for the English or India for the Indians, or religiously and 
politically in such words as Britannia or Hindmata, or poetical- 
ly in such songs as Bande M.ataram, La Marseilles or 
Deutschland uber allcs, or symbolically in such flags as the 
Union jack or Tricolor. This sentiment has now come to 
possess an immense force and acts like a spell on the political- 
ly and culturally conscious and self-respecting people. Faith 
in it has steadily grown and spread throughout the world. 
No doubt the call to patriotism to-day has come for ilie 
purpose of better material conditions, for liberty and for 
happiness because the people have been found poor, unfree 
and unhappy. But in its course it has destroyed narrow tribal 
or racial, caste or communal jealousies, and under its influence 
men have enlarged their social vision and virtues, and field of 
service and sacrifice, and scope of glory and martyrdom for 
the common good. It has extended tire social and moral con- 
ception of the family, the affection of the home, the power 
and means of the individual in the service of the nation as a 
whole. It means that each one of us must live not for himself 
but for others who arc our fellow-beings. Thus with the idea 
of brotherhood lying under it, it has minimised conflict and 
created co-operation in large areas and large groups of human 
beings sometimes differing even in languages and origins, and 
in ideas and modes of social and personal life. It has re- 
created life in these areas or groups, giving them the same 
mind and outlool:, the same feeling and spirit, the same laws 
and institutions. It however does recognise and allow differ- 
ences on many aspects of a self-sufficing national life, and 
does adjust into a harmonious whole one another's functions 
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OT ways of living without breaking the fundamental unity and 
vision of a life of common aims and aspirations 

Patriotism is not merely a racial religious cultural or 
lingual sentiment It has a geographical basis and an histori- 
cal background Some peculiar geographical 
ral'and **hiiione»l *"*1 some great historical event 

basis of )Oy or Sorrow mould its character and 

give It a unity of spirit and thought aim and 
action which i$ an essential factor in the rise of the feeling 
and faith of patriotism The result is that a territorial group 
comes to have a common sentiment confined to itself and 
distinct from others 

This does not necessarily mean that it is a fighting group 
struggling against other groups, or going against humanitarian 
conceptions and common human needs Ordmanly it does 
not come in the way of intellectual, religious, commercial and 
humanitarian co operation of the world But it has a peculiar 
group way of looking at things and problems and believea 
in its political independence or autonomy and methods and 
forms of government 

There is no doubt that the sentiment of patriotism can 
be magnified so as to become a danger to common civilisation 


P a I r I o I I ins 


and Humanity 


and humanity. |ust as racial religious and 
economic sentiments have often become so 
under the forms of tribe church and state 


Thus the people of a country support their country s cause and 


standpoint in a blind way. whether U be right or wrong and 
fight with Its might to defeat a true cause This neglect of high 
principles of moral behaviour and the unjustified aggrandisement 
of wealth, power and lands done at the cost of others are the 
•great evils which sometimes accompany the patriotic impulses 
of many European countries Here their patriotism is too 
narrow It is really a perversion of a great impulse The 
fault arises from an encroachment on other tights and a false 
conception of one’s duhes It is then not a virtue but selfish- 
ness naked and unashamed 
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Patriotism and humanity are not antagonistic sentiments. 
For humanity is a single body of the whole mankind, and we- 
are its members. We are men before we are citizens of a 
particblar countrj'. Mankind is one. It is com.mon in its 
origin and possesses a similarity in its chief mental and moral 
characteristics, though it has evolved through its history in 
various ways and has reached different stages. The commu- 
nity of humanity is easily evident when we see the sympathies 
which are evoked in our minds for other human beings. A 
country is merely a smaller and inner circle in the greater circle 
of humanity. This fact we can never forget, just as we should 
not forget the other fact that a group, be it a minority or a 
majority, is not to be sacrificed in the temporary interests of an 
unthinking, or conservative humanity. Humanity at its best 
is represented even in the life of a small group which works 
out its best ideas and ideals. The right kind of patriotism is 
the best humanitarianism applied locally. It is the practical 
adoption of a great sentiment and virtue in a definite area. 
When patriotism is considered ns an expression of culture 
it is indicated through the language and literatures of a 
country. If patriotism denotes a sensitiveness to the claims 
of other nations, it may be seen in the relations of one nation 
to the other. 

Moreover, we know what is good for mankind through the 
experience arising out of the contact and conflict of smaller 
groups or nations. And the common good of 

Pntrioiism is n niankind can be really realised in maintaining 
prncticai concep- ^ 

tion. the special characteristics and contributions of 

a nation and in using them in the service of 
other nations. Aggra ndising patriotism has to be condem ned 
an d che cked. But a nation is and can become an instrument 
for doing service to humanity which has not ns yet organised 
its own life independently in a unitary or federal way. A 
nation alone therefore gives us experience in realising what 
is or can be the ideal humanity itself. When we bring to- 
gether the experiences of great civilised nations we know what 
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the claims of humanity ought to be But these experiences 
or ideals are not to be gathered from the bigoted missionary, 
the greedy merchant and the inhuman machine gun of a 
national civilisation The highest ideals of humanity have 
come often from forest thtnl'crs and city philosophers 

Man 8 life to day his thoughts and ideals his actions 
and endeavours are influenced by a common inheritance of 
ideas and institutions It is also dependent 
of^^uman*'*on»r cooperation of others and on their 

deraiioni giving and receiving Therefore we must not 

be loo self satisfied The world has created 
new altruistic values and emphasized different other regard 
ing virtues Its social wisdom has increased Hence even in 
the absence of a social or political world organisation we must 
not interpret our patriotism or naliomsentiment in the frog 
in the well way, hut must examine and respond and receive 
these new values virtues and widened wisdom coming from 
the great men and experience of ages of other countries and 
become the inheritors and promoters of the world>culture in 
Its best and perfect form Our old reputation in material 
wealth moral strength intellectual vigour and spiritual wisdom 
should not stand in our present attempts to rise higher than 
where we are Otherwise m the modern world we shall be 
segregated isolated, and suppressed and will become stagnant 
and decadent We must sludy and imbibe knowledge in 
more centres of culture and places of learning than m our own 
traditional one 

The conception of patriotism involves more the conception 
of duties than that of rights The duties to nn immediate 
neighbour or nearer neighbours who are m 
of'^duty habiting a city or a country are its primary 

object Hence we owe obedience and 
service to these neighbourhood ideals and organisations in the 
interests of all In their association and service man gels 
opportunities to learn and to develop Hence his virtues and 
Worth increase and potentialities come out Men are similar 
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and social. They feel sympathy for one another in distress, 
common joy in success, hatred against tyranny, love for free- 
dom, repulsion from vices, and allraction to virtues. In the 
best man the heart of humanity bents, and in the common man 
it resounds and responds. There lies a feeling of brotherhood 
in all, and there is an overflowing of brotherhood in the best. 
In any organisation of society this feeling of common humanity, 
and a response to its calls is dormant. It has to be awakened 
and used. The problems of man are the same everywhere. 
His ideals of order and liberty, beauty and benevolence, justice 
and joy, progress and perfection, truth and toleration, are 
similar. His struggles and sufferings for their realisation in 
opposition to the usurpations of the wicked and selfish men 
are similarly circumstanced. They evoke a genuine sympathy 
from everywhere in the world because they are essentially 
human. Differences of men are local and historical. Every 
patriot has to keep the civilised conceptions of human welfare 
in mind and run to another’s help. If our neighbours are 
bad, we cannot improve our.selves, nor maintain our improve- 
ment. We improve along with others and the whole. The 
best life of man can only be developed fully by his association 
with all. Then his inherent and dormant powers will fully 
come out and express themselves. In the more intimate and 
numerous relations of one another men create and evolve 
better. 
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